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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Observations introductory to a Work on 
English Etymology. By John Thom- 
son, M.A.S. and late Private Secretary 
to the Marquis of Hastings, Gover- 
nor-General of India. London 1818. 
8vo. pp. 52. : 


Reviewers are very often sadly baulked in 
taking up books with captivating titles, 
and, though anonymous, hinted to have 
been written by such or such a popular 
author, which, on perusal, they find to 
be very dull and vapid stuff. And it is 
seldom that they are compensated for 
these annoyances by reverse - cases :— 
What are called familiarly “ agreeable 
disappointments” rarely fall to their 
lot, and works with ominously heavy 
names, generally true to promise, pre- 
serve the character most faithfully 
throughout their contents. : 

The publication before us is a marked 
exception to the rule. ‘The Diversions of 
Purley proved that Etymology might be 
rendered an entertaining subject, but we 
had no conception of the quantity of 
amusement which it was capable of hav- 
ing mixed up with its curious informa- 
tion till we read these 52 pages. 

Strictly speaking, we do not consider 


. this production to be what it purports ; 


at least, it is not a regular introduction 
to any work on Etymology, since we are 
so little introduced” to the plan in con- 
templation as to be unable to tell our 
readers (further than our first extract 
conveys) what are its outlines, extent, 
or precise nature. Mr. Thomson seems 
rather to have lanched this small bal- 
loon experimentally, before he commits 
himself to an ascent in the large one. 
He has given us ‘a desultory display of 
his powers,—demonstrated his capacity 
for the proposed labour, by his know- 
ledge of languages, by his acuteness of 
research, by his chastised soundness of 
judgment, and by his various and com- 
prehensive intelligence. If we may form 
an opinion from the sample, we will 
predict that the forthcoming work will 
leave us nothing to regret that Horne 
Tooke nevercompleted his undertaking, 
and will be in itself an extraordinary 


’ performance, at once honourable to its 


author, delightful to the public, and 
eminently useful to the Etymologist, 
Antiquarian, and Scholar, 

VOL, I, - 


Having mentioned that this specimen 
is of a desultory nature, it will follow 
that our review of it will partake of the 
same character. We might indeed sys- 
tematize, -but the opposite mode will 
convey a more just idea of the origjnal, 
and we (consulting as well our own 
ease) adopt it. 

The English language is derived from 
the Gothic and Cel‘ic, chiefly through the 
Anglo-Saxon and French dialects: and the 
object proposed is to trace the probable 
origin of British words, to mark their ad- 
ventitious changes, and indicate their prin- 
cipal analogies.* 

The Gallic Celts were more remarkable 
for their variable pronunciation and muta- 
tion of letters (great causes of obscurity in 
etymological inquiries) than even the 
Welsh and Irish. The Latin darda, the 
beard, was with them’ barf, varef, barv, 
parw, warf: the Gascons were: Vascons, 
Wassones, Bascons, and Biscayans. H, 
g, and c, when initial letters, were gene- 
erally confounded among the Celts, by in- 
distinct guttural sounds to produce energy ; 
but k has frequently taken their place in 
modern days, since they became objec- 
tionable for their harshness. The intermu- 
tations of p, q, c, h, wad k, are very extra- 
ordinary. P, reversed, appears to have 
formed q, which probably was introduced 
into the alphabet at a later date. -- - - 

Allowing for such singularities, the affi- 
nity of European language is observable in 
the qui, qua, quod, of the Latin, which 
takes cui in the dative case; the Irish ci, 
ce, ciod; the Greek eos, rom, roov; the 
FRolian x05, xom, xoov3 the Armorie and 
Welsh, pi, pa, piad, or pibeth; the Gothic 
hua, hy, huad; Saxon hwa, hwe, hwat; 
Danish hwo, hwilk, hwad; Belgie wie, 
wilk, wat. And in our ancient quho, 
quhich, quilk, quhat, together with the 
modern who, which, what, seem to be in- 
cluded both the Celtic and Gothic pronun- 
ciations. Similar mutations have 
crept into French, as escume for spuma; 
while in English cod, a husk, is pod; and 
our term peep in all the Northern dialects 
is keek, from the Gothic ge auga, to eye. 
The Gothic or Saxon name for a grass- 
hopper is lopust, the leaper, from which 
the Latins seem to have formed locusta; 
and our lobster is their sea-locust. This 
perversion extended to other remote na- 





* It is singular that at this very time M. Von 
Wolker, Private Secretary to Prince Esterhazy, 
at Vienna, is preparing for the press an Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, upon a most extensive plan, 
in which he has been engaged more than twelve 
years. Von Wolker is said to be an accomplished 
scholar, and perfectly conversant with all the 
dialects of Germany, as well as the Anglo-Saxon 





and Sclavonian tongues,—Ep, 


tions; for the Christians of Abyssinia, or 
more properly Habish, say Ketros for 
St. Peter. - - - - - 

Some races of men discover unaccount- 
able aversion to particular-letters, and predi- 
lection fur others: of which R and L are 
examples. The former is entirely excluded 
in favour of the latter by the Chinese, who 
say Fu lan sy, and vulgarly Plance, for 
France. The Portuguese say mi- 
lagre for miracle; the Italians rosignuolo 
for the Latin lusciniola, a nightingale ; and 
Pthe French orme is the Latin ulmus. 


The Celtic language, including the Hel- 
lenic Greek, and Latin or ASolian dialects, 
is supposed to have been general through- 
out Europe, prior to the irruptions of those 
hordes named Pelasgi, MeAacyn, the neigh- 
bouring country, or Pelasgeote, perhaps 
dvarcyntn, the Gothic tribe, who were called 
by the Asiatics the red-haired people 5 and 
its aflinity to the Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Pheenician, like that of the Gothic to the 
Sanscrit and the ancient Persian, has been 
generally admitted. The first establish- 
ment of those invaders was said to have 
been Argos, the white, or town of fair men, 
and the name afterwards extended to the 
whole of Greece. That particular race 
may still be distinguished in’ Sweden, 
Saxony, Hanover, and some smaller dis- 
tricts, such as Darmstadt, whose lofty sta- 
ture and flaxen hair indicate a different 
descent from the cross made, swarthy in- 
habitants of Hesse Cassel, Bavaria, and 
Suabia; while an evident mixture is ob- 
servable among the English,’ Belgians, 
Danes, and Prussians. - --- - 

On the other hand, the Goths denomi- 
nated themselves Gaut or Gautr, Got, Jot 
or Jotun, which they consider as a mere 
difference in pronunciation, meaning, like 
riess or russ, powerful men, giants, or war- 
riors. The formation of their name may. 
be traced with some probability from the 
Gothic A, to have or possess, which pro- 
duced, aud, aut, Swedish od, Saxon ead, 
Teutonic od and of; all of them signifying 
wealth, power, happiness, riches, beati- 
tude; and hence were apparently derived 
our words God and good: the Latin bonus 
signified good, rich; dives, divus, opu- 
lence and divinity. The Greek Maavrog, 
also, was wealth and Pluto, known to the 
Goths as Audin or Odin, the Persian Aydun, 
Hebrew Adoni, the Almighty, whom the 
Syrians called Mammon. The chief who 
conducted the Goths into Scandinavia, ap- 
pears by his Gothic names Odin, Wodan, 
and Godan, to have been confounded with 
the Deity, because his name, like the Per- 
sian Udu, the Gothic Aud, denoted power; 
as the arabic Akbar is applied to designate 





God ora ries 4 prince in the sense of our 


| word Lord, The Bodh, Voda, or Vogd, of 
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——— 
the Indians, Tartars, and Russians, the 


But, Bud, Wud, of the Persians and idola- 
trous Arabs, the Qud or Khoda of all the 
tribes from Tatkey throughout Tartary, the 
Godami of the Malays and Ceylonese, ap- 
pear to be merely different pronunciations 
of Wodan, especially as bodh or boodh in 
Sanserit and the ¢éommon dialects of Hin- 
doostan is used forour Weduesday or Odin’s 

dv.'---- 

he Goths not merely in name, but 
from speech, manners, country, and their 
own tradition, were the Gete of ancient 
authors, bétter known to us with the arti- 
cle prefixed, as Sgete, Scacee, or Scythians. 
Scandinavia, the Skanisk or Séaniza of 
Joriandes, the Skagan of the Goths, signi- 
fving a shelving ‘shore, is applied to the 
extremity cf Jutland at the entrance into 
the Baltic sea; and the modern Scania, the 
southernmost coast of Sweden, may have 
béén Skagen ida, to which the Latin ter- 
mination ‘was annexed. There they distin- 
guished theinselves after their relative po- 
sitions, as Normen, Suddermen, Austr- 
gautr, Westrgautr, Danen, and Saxon, 
which in our'fanguage would be northmen, 
southmen, ‘east-Goths, west-Goths, island- 
ers, and sea-borderers. The Goths used 
Sun as well as Sud for the south, and called 
the Swedes, Suens, or Soenski, the Latin 
Sueones. The Gothic eyna, én, Danish 
oen, islands, with the article de, our the, 
would be de on, the islands, and denote the 
aquatic territory of the Danes, called Deen- 
matk in Saxon; the Gothic mark, marz in 
Pétsian, being our march, a boundary. 
Ton, the islatid, is Jona; and mi on, the 
middle island, Mona. 

‘The infiabitants of Germany were in 
speech Goths, particularly the Teutons, 
whose proper name was Thiuden, from the 
Géthie thi or tiod, folk, subjects, people ; 
and thus Suithiodéen, the south nation or 
Sudermannia, wasSweden. The Thiudans 
or Teutons ‘seem therefore to have been 
éolonists from the Goths in general ; and 
Thiodsk, noi pronounced Teudsh or Teutch 
throughout Germany, Tadcschi in Italy, 
atid by us Dutch, means strictly belonging 
to the ‘nation. 

The Vandals apparently were not known 
till a later‘date. “Their name originated in 
the Gothic vanda, from which we have our 
vérbs to Wetld and to wander, converted by 
the Teutons into Vandel; a name whic 
designated ‘some hordes of emigrauts, com- 
peNeéd by over population to leave their na- 
tive'suil in quest of new possessions. 

Having, with the powerful aid ofetymo- 
logy, defined the countries and bounda- 
ties of the Gothic tribes, our author pro- 
ceeds to illustrate, by many remarkable 
examples, the influence which their gra- 
dual progress over the South and West 
had upon the Celtic language. It would 
swell this, notice to a great length, were 

we to indulge ourselves as much as we 
Wish in transeribing these examples :— 
we must be conteut with abridging a few 
of them. 


Fiamensk, men of the flat or plain, Flem- 
mings. 

The Gothic gauw or gow, properly a 
meadow, although sometimes used, like 
the Persian gaw, for a vale, was converted 
into the Latin govia, in the names of many 
places bordering on streams of water, 
whence Brisgaw, Turgaw, in Germany ; 
and Glasgow, Linlithgow, in Scotland. 

From Brik, Brok, bracche (gothic,) the 
break, breech, division, or fork of the body, 
the clothing called breeches, are de- 
rived ; and brek or bragd, also signifying to 
stripe or variegate, the irdhable distine- 
tion of these ancient warriors in their dress, 
we can trace the now common phrase ‘‘ 0/f 
wearing the breeches,” to the wear of that 
yarty-coloured garment which was an em- 
om of superior rank and authority. 

Our court of Hustings is the Gothic hus 
thing, the aulic forum ; and the Yorkshire 
riding, rett or ried thing, a justiciary meet- 
ing. Thing corrupted into hing, and ing 
by the Saxons, may be traced in the names 
of many places,* such as Reading, Lan- 
sing, for landsthing: and our lath, a dis- 
trict, is merely the Saxon leth contracted 
from Lathing, a law court with the portion 
of territory within its jurisdiction. 

The Gothie Lud-wig, renowned warrior, 
was Hludivig, or Hluwig in Saxon, and 
formed the low Latin Chlodovicus or Ludo- 
vicus, which became successively Cloud, 
Clovis, and Louis, with the French. 

Various etymons have been assigned for 
Britain without any advertence to the word 
bro, so universal among the Celts of our 
islands and of Gaul, where it is also pro- 
nounced bru or broed ; which, like the Sy- 
riac baro, Gothic byr, signifies a populated 
country. The Armoricans now call England 
bro saos, the land of the Saxons; and the 
Welsh and Irish have the term in common 
use, saying bro aeg, a country accent, or 
brogue; briaidh, a compatriot; and broed 
dyn, a countryman or Briton; tan, in both 
Irish and Welsh, is an extended or flat terri- 
tory; so that broed tan, like Gaul, might 
have served to distinguish the plain from 
the mountainous country, until time had 
rendered the name general to the whole 
Island. 


The Welsh Prydan, for Britain, from the 
Gothie prydd, beautiful, adorned, was only 
used poetically. 

The Hebrew pinnah, Sev, modern Greek 
bouno, and Celtic pen, signify a mountain 
or cliff ; and the Latin pinna, in some cases, 
has the same meaning; while the Portu- 
guese pinna is more particularly applied to 
a serrated ridge or hill. Albion may there- 
fore have been the albe pinne or white 
cliffs: unless confounded with Albany, 
which, as it would seem, denoted exclu- 
sively the highlands of Scotland. The Welsh 
al pen and Irish al. ben correspond with the 
Latin alte pinne, high mountains, Alpen- 








The Gothic Flalander, Flat-lander, ‘is 
Flanders; and its inhebitants Flamen, or 


nines, Alps. Breadalbane, from the fore- 
going etymons, is therefore the Irish 
bruaidh al ben, the region of lofty hills; 
and Hispania may thus have been Hispena, 
a corrupt pronunciation of Cispinna by the 
Latin colonists on that side of the Pyren- 
nees. Cale was the ancient name of Oporto; 
and the surrounding district being ened 
into a sovereignty was called Porto Cale, 
corrupted into Portugal. 

The Scots and Picts were no doubt ori- 

ginally the same people : but a considerable 
change in their language and manners was 
afterwards effected by fortuitous circum- 
stances and different pursuits. It is well 
known that, ever since the earliest ages of 
our history, adventurers from the shores of 
Scandinavia made annual excursions into 
Ireland and Scotland, to plunder cattle for 
their winter subsistence. On such preda- 
tory warfare were founded the poems 
ascribed to Ossian or Q’sian; a word which, 
in Irish and Gothic, is the man of song. 
Homer also siguified the hymner, poet, or 
psalmist, and both, apparently, were ima- 
ginary persons, to whain the genuine poetry 
of the times was ascribed by traditionary 
consent. These Gothic freebooters, called 
Scouts or Scots, from the nature of their 
visits, gave occasion to the Irish, who still 
understand Scuite as a wanderer or pil- 
lager, to extend the name to adventurers 
from Spaip or whatever other country. 
Their boats were also known in Gothic as 
skiota, Islandic skuta, Swedish skiut or 
skuta, Belgic schuit, Saxon skyte, a scout 
boat; and the Welsh evidently considered 
the Scots and Picts as the same race, for 
with them Peithas (Pictish) signified also 
a scout boat. 
There are some further very curious 
inquiries concerning Scotland and Ire- 
land; but we must refer to Mr. Thom- 
son’s Essay for them, and hasten to draw 
these remarks to a conclusion. 


Lonpon, in both Welsh and Armoric, is 
lyn din, the lake or pool city. The word 
din or dinas, in this composition, is the 
Hebrew dun, Goth tun, Irish dun, a town; 
and lin, in nearly all the Gothic and Celtic 
dialects, is a pool. Epinpuren is idun 
(gothic,) a mountain or precipice, and 
burgh a city. Dusiiy, the Irish Dubh 
linne, or black pool, corresponds exactly 
with its Welsh name of Du lyn, from dubh, 
or du, Hebrew deio, Gothic dauk, Teuto- 
nic duh, black, and lin, as in the formation 
of London, a pool. 

We did not guess before that the first 
syllable of the English, and the last of 
the Irish capital, were the same ! 

We could further enrich our pages 
with what we deem very interesting 
matter from this publication ; but it is 
so much within the reach of all readers, 
and opens so wide a field for research 
and speculation—besides being the pro- 
mise of a larger and more important 
work—that we have the less regret in 





* Vorthing secms to presery¢ the original. 
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pectation that our quotations, however 
unconnected, will excite a strong desire 
in the public to peruse the original. It 
will not disappoint expectation. 





Poesy; a Satire: with other Poems. 
London 1818. 8vo. pp. 40. 


We have reason to believe that this is the 
production of Mr. Chandos Leigh, whose 
earlier publications brought down a great 
weight of criticism upon his head, for 
their loose morality and licentious ten- 
dency. He has now abjured the amo- 
rous follies of his younger Muse, and ap- 
pears armed with the whip of satire, to 
lash those errors in which he once par- 
ticipated. Yet we do not find that from 
a sinner he has made the common tran- 
sition to an intolerant saint ; there is 
not much malice nor ill-nature in the 
present composition. The attack is upon 
modern poets, of whom it is, generally, 
written— 

Hard is your fate, ye starving bards, I grant; 
Your fame uncertain, certain is your want ! 


Youth withers, still ye linger on the stage, 
Befool’d in youth, and beggar’d in old age. 

Cool thy o’er-ardent zeal, for few will read ; 
When hundreds fail, one rhymster may succeed ! 
The richest are the wisest in our days; 
Unportioned Genius has but slender praise— 

The author upon these grounds re- 
commends any good handicraft in pre- 
ference to devotion at the Poetic shrine. 
The following definitions display the 
scope of the argument, and the manner 
of expressing it :— 

True Poesy is of celestial seed, 

In former times she shew’d her noble breed. 
Philosophy’s fair mother and her nurse, 

Not the mere spawn of sentiment, or worse, 
First-born of light, from Heaven Urania came, 
To soothe the fierce affections, not inflame. 
The fathers of the art were sure the best ; 
Mere servile imitators are the rest. 

This complaint is as old as Horace, 
and, in our opinion, not so well founded 
now as it was in his day. But if we 
differ from the writer in his general sen- 
timents, we find, on analysing his poem, 
that we differ nearly as widely on parti- 
cular points. He often praises men and 
books despicable in our eyes, and contemns 
what we think worthy of admiration. 
On the other hand, we are happy to dis- 
cover that we can sometimes agree both 
with his eulogies and censures. For 
example, we dislike those minute and 
microscopic poets, 

Who moralize in gardens till they find 
More wit in cabbage-stalks than in the mind! 
We laugh at 


- - = the glorious crew 


who 


A modern practice for bolstering up a 
three months’ fame. 

We agree to Dowton’s being an ex- 
cellent actor, but do not blame “ Rob 
Roy diluted” for attracting more; poor 
Dowton performed admirable parts amid 
a crowd of tiresome drivellers, and Rob 
Roy was really a well constructed and 
well acted drama: we are not of opinion 
that Sheils’ pieces are “ mad tragedies,” 
and Soanes’ “ mad melo-drames,” though 
we are no friends to the latter species of 
composition, and freely pointed out the 
blemishes in the former, which never- 
theless evince very considerable talent: 
finally, not to dwell on these matters, 
we abhor with Mr. Leigh, Fashion’s bad 
French plays, and have no more affec- 
tion than he has for silly Dandies, or 
the exalted orgies at Almack’s. 

We shall not add to this notice any 
extracts from the “ Satire,” which is 
within every one’s reach, and does not 
strike us as being very powerful, but 
copy the following verses, which afford a 
favourable idea of the author's talents : 


DIVES LOQUITUR. 
In imitation of a great Poet. 


* Ecce iterum Crispinus.”’ 


Had I the wit of Newstead’s noble bard, 
I'd sacrifice it all, again to be 
The child I was, when on that smooth green 
sward 
I drove my hoop along with mickle glee, 
Or climb’d, with eager haste, yon cherry-tree. 
Happy are those who need not e’er regret 
The long-past days of careless infancy ; 
Whom friends have ne’er betray’d, nor knaves 
beset, 
Who never have been caught in woman’s subtle 
net. 


Of this enough,—the storm has ceas’d to rage; 
I live—but how, it matters not,—I live— 
All, all is vanity—thus spoke the sage ; 
Yet there remains one pleasure—’tis to give ; 
With some, ’tis pouring water through a sieve: 
An endless folly, an excessive waste ; 
To fzed their drones, these lordlings rob the 


hive ; 

They waste their wealth on fools, or dames un- 
chaste, 

Or gems, or jewels rare :—these children have a 
taste ! 


Dives had feasts at home, and many came 
To see the strange inventions of the night ; 
Minstrels were in his halls, resembling flame, 
The colour of their robes was very bright, 
Ladies were clad in silk, all lily white, 
While burgundy, from golden goblets pour’d, 
Freshen’d the heart of man with new delight, 
And boon companions gather’d round his hoard, 
Pledging the frequent health of their all-liberal 
lord. 


But what is Dives now?—a misanthrope— 
A snarling cynic, basking in the sun ; 
Oer-charged with lust, he gave his passions 


Scope 5 4 
A self-tormentor now his course is run, 


Divine Clarissa calls on him in vain— 

Though fools have robb’d thee, do not there- 
fore shun 

The sad retreat of penury and pain :— 

Sullen he stalks apart, and eyes her with disdain. 


What wert thou born for, denizen of earth, 

To laugh and grieve as suits thy wayward will ; 
Scoffer—the soul will have a second birth ;— 
Awake the song—the sparkling goblet fill; 
Drown, in thy wine, all thoughts of future ill. 
There és another world !—then be it so— 

Of this, already have I had my fill!— 

“* This will not save thee—this fantastic woe : 
Thou know’st not, wretched man, where thou art 
doom'd to go!”’ 





A rew Concise Examp.es or SEVEN 
HUNDRED ERRORS in SHAK; 
SPEARE’S PLAYS, zow Corrected 
and Elucidated, &c. By Zachariah 
Jackson, pp. 18. 


Alas! poor Shakspeare: another patcher 
of thy unbroken sense! 

“The chief desire of him that com- 
ments on an author, says Dr. Johnson, is 
to show how much other commentators 
have corrupted and obscured him.” Mr. 
Zachariah Jackson is a fierce example of 
this, and has no mercy on his predeces- 
sors. He does not, however, seem to 
have known that Shakspeare was already 
himself again through the kind restora- 
tives of Mr. A. Becket; for having heen 
long in a French prison, he might miss 
the intelligence how much had been 
done for the Bard of Avon in these days, 
when not even the Bible is safe from 
daring and ignorant innovators. Mr. 
Becket hoped that “she had exhibited 
the poet in his native grace ;” and, long 
before, Malone,* in the pride of criti- 
cism, declared, that “ the text is now esta- 
blished:” but neither of these writers 
were prophetic enough to foresee what.a 
genius was to rise after them, and, in 
700 instances, prove how egregiously 
they were mistaken. 

We have indeed only a brief sample of 
Mr. Zachariah Jackson’s talent for ex- 
plaining what has “ hitherto held at de- 
fiance the penetration of all Shakspeare’s 
commentators ;” but as he comes into 
the field with new, extraordinary, and 
unparalleled qualifications, it seems but 
fair to give him credit for a number of 
grand discoveries which will appear in 
his projected work, should it ever see 
the light, which to our apprehension is 
exceedingly problematical. We ought 
to specify what these qualifications are: 

Ist. Mr. Zachariah Jackson was led en- 
tirely by chance to attempt by his labgurs 
to throw “ additional lustre on the works 
of our immortal bard,” from having a few 





* By the by Malone’s curious library comes to 








Strive to be lauded in their own review. 


Mingling with fellow men, yet loving none. 


the hammer this Winter in London,—Eb, 
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Volumes of his plays lent him in the ninth 
year of his captivity: when, having nothing 
else to do, he turned commentator. 

a Mr. Zachariah Jackson ‘‘ had not 
a single volume from which he could derive 
the slightest assistance, save, that occasion- 
ally he borrowed a pocket dictionary”!!! 

3dly. Mr. Zachariah Jackson, though he 
**admits that in point of erudition and ex- 
tensive reading, most of his predecessors 
were his superiors,” yet conceives that 
** Nature, perhaps, has not been less boun- 
tiful in granting him both penetration, and 
a discriminating judgment ;” and what is 
much more to the purpose he thus lays down : 
—‘‘ Addto these I have more thanan equiva- 
lent for their extensive erudition and minute 
acquaintance with the ancient classics, I am 
intimately acquainted with the printing bu- 
siness in all its branches; - - - - Thus I 
venture to assert, that I have a material ad- 
cones over all my predecessors in develop- 
ing the errors, and in correcting them; and, 
I trust that my elucidations will make our 
immortal bard be satisfactorily under- 
stood”! ! 

No doubt they must! The French 
prison, the pocket dictionary, and the 
acquaintance with the printing business 
in all its branches, are such powerful 
auxiliaries to the proper understanding 
of Shakspeare, as no former annotator 
ever enjoyed; and it is obvious, even 
from the few examples in the pattern 
pages issued by the author, that they 
have enabled him to hit on readings 
which, but for such aids, would, we are 
firmly persuaded, have slept in oblivion 
till doomsday. We shall beg leave to 
instance a few of them from the eighteen 
(out of 700) specimens set down in this 
pre-publication :— 

Kine Lear. Act 2. Scene 2. 
Kent. Three-suited knave. 
Our author wrote “ Tree-suited knave : 
meaning, & rogue suited for, or who deserves 
Tyburn tree!!” 
Act 4. Scene 3. 

Kent. A sovereign shame so eldows him. 
** So elbows him!” who [how] ludicrous! 
But see what the change of a single letter 
effects ; and what sublimity is introduced in 
the place of meanness, if not of nonsense. 
Our author wrote :— 

A sovereign shame soul bows him. ! ! 
This error owes its origin to the person who 
read to the transcriber; he sounded the 
word soul, (so-el,) which coming before 
bows, the transcriber gave the present cor- 
rupt reading. [One might swear that Za- 
chariah Jackson was present on this occa- 
sion, he details the whole matter so mi- 
nutely. } 

Hamter. I am glad to see you: good even, 
See the punctuation corrected. 

Marce.ius. My good Lord, 
ee Tam glad to see you good: even, 

ar, 





Hamlet plays on the word good; and 
though it is understood to mean—vell ; he, 
at the same time, tells Marcellus, that he 
is even with him in courtesy of expression! ! 
Poins, in Henry IV. says, ~ 
The answer is as ready as a borrower's cap. 


A tolerably plain and intelligible com- 
parison, but like Hamlet's “‘ Good even, 
Sir,” (which is his salutation toBernardo,) 
entirely wrong. It should be ‘ bor- 
rowed cant’ ! So Leonato, in Much Ado 
about Nothing, has been stupidly mis- 
taken to say 
Make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters, 
instead of the right reading (vide Zacha- 
riah,) 
Make misfortune drunk 
With caudle-waters. ! 
In Macbeth there are still greater errors, 
where they were as little suspected :— 
MAcBETH. Within this hour at most, 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves. 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 
The moment on’t ; 
Mr. Zachariah Jackson “ is convinced ” 
that Shakspeare wrote 
Within this hour at most, 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves : 
Acquaint you with the precincts by the time : 
The moment on’t. 
i. e. make yourselves acquainted with the 
precincts of the castle by that time; go 
about it immediately ! ! 


In the same scene the author insists 


on the annexed passage in its second 


form: 
Macsern. And something from the palace ; 
always thought, 
That I require a clearness. 
2d reading. Aud something from the palace ; 
away though, 
That I require a clearness. 

It was declared of Goldsmith that he 
touched nothing which he did not adorn : 
we think it may with equal truth be 
affirmed of Mr. Jackson’s emendations of 
Shakspeare, that he touches nothing 
which he does not spoil. In short, he 
makes utter nonsense of the plainest, 
and utter inanity of the pithiest sayings 
of our immortal Dramatist, in almost 
every passage where he imagines he 
discovers blunders, and sets himself to 
rectify them. 

Wewill not go further into the gross ab- 
surdity,ignorance,and folly of these exam- 
ples. We lament to pronounce so severe a 
sentence upon them, as the writer appeals 
for encouragem nt to his misfortunes. 
But we would rather subscribe the sum 
required for his publication, towards the 
burning of his MS., like Don Quixotte'’s 
library, than cherish the insane design 
announced in these erratic proposals. 
This we are free to confess in the face 





of the dread denunciation with whic 
the writer concludes : 

That, unpatronized, the immortal bard, 
whose unerring genius J defend, must still 
remain exposed to illiberal and unjust re- 
prehens‘0..” 

We conclude as we commenced— 
“« Alas, poor Shakspeare !” 





AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 
By Alexander Wilson. 


(Continued.) 


Though according to what we have stated 
above, Mr. Wilson has not classed syste- 
matically the species which he has described, 
he has, however, thought fit to adopt in his 
work two grand divisions, and has separated 
the water-fowl, whether of the heron kind, 
or web-footed, from the land birds, which 
include all the other species. We shall 
follow the same method in the estimate 
which we are going to give of the species, 
because we are of opinion that that part of 
the work which treats of land birds, is 
more scrupulously exact than that which 
treats of the aquatic birds. In the first, 
the author appears to have been well ac- 
quainted with the differences of plumage, 
which in many species distinguish different 
sexes or ages, so that, on this head, we 
may depend upon him for the distinction 
of the species, and adopt his conclusions in 
this respect. It is not the same with the 
second part: in fact, the study of the 
species in the birds that frequent the 
shores, and those that inhabit the waters, is 
attended with great difficulties, of which 
Mr. Wilson does not seem to have been 
aware. ‘To the variations of plumage pe- 
culiar to the age and sex, must be added 
the effect of the double moulting, or of 
that complete change of dress which takes 
place in several species, at two pcriods.of 
the year: an effect which has been but very 
recently observed by M. Temminck and 
some German ornithologists. It is there- 
fore very possible that the author, like 
many naturalists before him, may have con- 
founded species with each other, or have 
added to their real number. This must be 
left to future observations to decide. 

Of land birds, America has one hundred 
and eighty-five species ; Europe one hundred 
and ninety-nine: of this number only 
twenty-three are common to the two con- 
tinents. The species of each of these two 
regions belong to thirty-three genera, and 
of these genera, twenty-seven are common 
to both. From these data alone we may 
conclude, that if the diversity of colours 
(which in general, by their shades or their 
arrangement, characterize the species) is 
considerable between the two continents, 
the forms, or the general configuration of 
the birds which constitute the genera, are 
very analogous in the two countries. But 
there are in each six genera which are not 
to be found in the other. Those which are 
peculiar to the ancient continent are the 
genera— 
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English. 


French. Latin. 
Wagtail. Bergeronnette. Motacilla. 
Wryneck. Torcol. Yunx. 
Pheasant. Faisan. Phasianus. 
Lapwing. Huppe. Upuppa. 
Bee-eater. Guepier. Merops. 
Roller. Rollier. Coracias. 


We observe that, with the exception of 
the first, these six genera furnish Europe 
with only one species each, and that those 
of the three last are, as it were, the repre- 
sentatives of the majority of the species of 
each genus which are found in Africa. It is 
pretty much the same with the six genera 
peculiar to the United States, which are the 


genera— 
Grakle. Muinate. Gracula. 
Tanager. Tangara. Tanagra. 
Turkey. Dindon. Meleagris. 
Parrot. Perroquet. Psittacus. 
Manakin. Manaquin. Pipra. 


Hummingbird. Oiseau mouche. Trochilus. 


Except the two first, these six genera fur- 
nish the United States with only one species 
each, and these four species are the repre- 
sentatives of the numerous species of the 
same genera which inhabit South America. 
The distribution of the species in the 
genera offers also some striking differences 
between the two countries; and these dif- 
ferences seem to us to be owing to the 
nature of the soil, which is not the same in 
the two regions. Thus America, the soil of 
which is marshy, and partly filled with im- 
mense savannahs, where myriads of winged 
insects are born, and propagate every year, 
is inhabited by a much greater number of 
soft billed birds, and of those which feed 
on flies, gnats, and tipule. In the genus 
Flycatcher, Gobe pate, x (Muscicapa) alone, 
of which Europe has only four species, the 
UnitedStates have fifteen. They have six spe- 
cies of the genus Warbler, Fuurette (Sylvia) 
more than Europe. The vast forests which 
cover a great part of the American regions, 
have also a greater abundance than those of 
Europe of that species of birds which seek 
their food by creeping up the trunks of 
trees. They have three species of wood- 
pecker, Pic (Picus) two of the Creeper, 
Grimpereau (Certhia) and two of Nuthatch, 
Sitelle (Sitta) more than are found in our 
European woods. 
_On the other hand, we have the supe- 
riority in some species which live on grain, 
or which haunt dry and arid soils. Thus, 
while we have seven species of larks, the 
United States possess but three. The dif- 
ference is much more remarkable in the 
species of the family of gallinaceous birds, 
which are so abundant in our climates, and 
80 surprisingly rare in North America. The 
sportsmen of the North, of the center, and 
of the South of Europe, hunt, each in his 
respective region, different species of these 
birds, which are all prized for the delicaey 
of their flesh. The genus Grouse, Tetras, 
(Tetrao) alone furnishes them with at least 
nine, and the genus Partridge with eight. But 
the Americans have only two Tetraos and 
one Partridge. As for the species common 
to the two continents, it is to be remarked, 





that they are almost all such as live in the 
Arctic regions, or at least in the northern 
portion of the temperate zone, and that 
those which abound in Europe are more 
rare in America, and vice versa. Thus our 
common Pie, Pie (Corvus Pica) is found in 
the United States, but in much smaller 
numbers than among us. Many birds of 
prey, particularly the Eagles, are the same 
in the two countries. Almost all the night 
birds ef Europe are found likewise in the 
United States, with this difference, that 
the Snow Owl, Barred Owl, and Capara- 
cock, Harfang, Chouette nebuleuse, and 
Caparacoc (Strix nyctea, nebulosa, et 
funerea) are abundant there; whereas they 
are rare even in our northern countries. 
The contrary is the case with the Long 
and the Short-eared Owls, and the Screech- 
owl Hibou, Chouette properly so called, 
and Effraye, (Strix olus, brachyotos, et 
flammea) which are so common in Europe 
and rare in the United States. This 
latter species does not yet find in the 
New World, as in ancient Europe, those 
ruins of castles, temples, and monasteries, 
which are its favourite abodes. There are, 
however, two species which are equally 
abundant in the two regions; they are the 
Raven, Corbeau (Corvus corax) and the 
Rook, Corneille (Corvus corone.) 

With this community of genera, and even 
of species, we may judge that the ornitho- 
logical physiognomy of the United States 
must not be so different from that of 
Europe as might have been at first believed. 
There is there, also, a multitude ef birds 
which wear a modest dress, and are cun- 
cealed from observation by the dark co- 
lours with which they are painted. In the 
midst, however, of those vast forests, 
adorned with the beautiful flowers of the 
tulip tree, of the bignonia, the magnolia, 
&e. a number of species are seen, which 
add to this brilliancy of nature a new lustre, 
by the vividness and richness of the colours 
which adorn their plumage. And if we do 
not there meet with those birds shining 
in gold and rich metallic tints, the ever 
varying reflections of which present to the 
delighted eye the rapid succession of the 
colours of the rainbow—birds which are 
destined by nature to adorn the equinoctial 
regions ; pe the purest azure covers the 
plumes of the magnificent Blue Jay of the 
United States (Corvus cristatus) of the Blue 
Redbreast (Sylvia sialis) of the Indigo bird 
(Fringilla Cyanea.) The most lively ver- 
milion adorus those of the Cardinal Gross- 
beak (Loxia cardinalis) and of two species 
of Tanagers (Tanagra rubra et zstiva) ; as 
yellow does those of their Loriots (Oriolus 
baltimorus et mutatus,) of their Goldfinch, 
and of several of their Yellowhammers, 
Fauvettes. These divers colours are com- 
bined and mingled in the most brilliant 
manner on the plumage of the Papa, Pape 
(Emberiza ciris) and of several Finches, 
Flycatchers, and Yellowhammers, fauvettes, 
which abound in the American groves. The 
Oriole, Loriot, the Witwall or Warbler, 
Rollier, the Bee-eater, Guepier, the King- 
fisher, Martin-pécheur, the most beautiful 





of our European birds, can no more rival 
them, than our trees without flowers can 
rival those of America which are covered 
with them. 

But if we so readily yield the palm of 
beauty to the birds of the United States, 
shall we also yield to them in song ? If we 
may believe Mr. Wilson, who has heard 
the warblings of the winged songsters of 
the two regions, we must also give prece- 
dence to ten species of Finches, Thrushes and 
Flycatchers, which charm the groves of the 
United States. We have, it is true, our in- 
comparable Nightingale; but, says the 
American naturalist, ‘ we have our Mock- 
bird, which could excel her in her own 
song, as he excels all other birds in their 
different melodies.’ We do not pretend to de- 
cide on a point of this nature, not having had 
the advantage of enjoying the sylvan con- 
certs of America; let it suffice, that we cor- 
rect the erroneous opinion spread in Europe, 
that the birds of America, so distinguished 
by their plumage, remain mute in their 
forests, or awake their echoes with none but 
hoarse and discordant sounds. 

We shall dwell but shortly on the birds 
frequenting the waters and shores, because 
we believe, as we hive said above, that the 
determination of the species made by Mr. 
Wilson requires to be re-examined ; besides, 
it appears to us, that this catalogue must yet 
be enriched with numerous species, since 
in a country like the United States, which 
has so many marshes and g:eat rivers, and 
such a long extent of coast, there have been 
hitherto found only one hundred and four- 
teen species belonging to this great division, 
whereas there are in Europe one hundred 
and thirty-seven. In both countries these 
species are divided among aoe t 
genera. Twenty-four genera, and fifty- 
four species, are common to the two con- 
tinents. In America there are many of 
our marsh birds, of the genera Heron 
(Ardea,) Woodcock, Becasse a) 
Snipe, Becasseau (Tringa,) and Plover 
(Charadrius.) Most of the species of 
Mews, Sea-swallows, and above all, of 
Ducks, which live on our lakes, ponds, 
and sea-shores, inhabit also the ponds, 
lakes, and shores of English America; and 
the observations which we have made rela- 
tively to the species of land birds common 
to the two continents, are applicable also 
to the water-fowl. 

The genera which belong exclusively to 
the new continent, are the genus Darter, 
Anhinga (Plotus,) Bee inciseau (Rhyn- 
cops,) and semetimes there arrive acci- 
dentally stray individuals of the genera 
(Pheton) Tropic Bird, and (Diomedea) 
Albatross. 

(To be continued.) 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR JuLy 1818. 
(Continued) 

II. Observations on the striking resem- 
blance between the Language of the Rus- 
— and that of the Romans. pp. 60. 

0. 
The anonymous author proposes to show 
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that if, as many writers have advanced, the 
Russian e has a great and striking 
resemblance to the sacred language of 
India, and to the Greek, it has no less 
to the Latin. He even goes so far as 
pe | to state, that the Russian 

a common origin with the language 
of the Romans, or seems at least to 
be in a measure derived from it. Nay, 
in the concluding chapter of the work 
he declares himself wholly in favour of 
this last part of the alternative. Without 
detaining our readers on so dry a subject, 
we merely observe, that the very learned 
reviewer, Baron Silvestre de Sacy, whose 
opinion on this subject is itself a Lost, not 
contesting the evident points of resem- 
blance, declares for the first part of the 


alternative, and thinks that we should 


ascend to a much more remote point, to 
account for the unquestionable and nume- 
rous analogies between the Sanscrit, the 
Persian, the Greek, the Sclavonian,* and 
the Teutonic languages. 


III. 1. Itinerarium Alexandri; ad Constan- 
tinum Augitstum, Constantini Magni 
filium edente nunc primum, cum notis 
Angelo Maio, &c. 

2. Julii Valerii, Res gestae Alexandri Mace- 
donis, translate ‘ex Asopo Greco, pro- 
deunt nunc primum, edente notisque 
illustrante Angelo Maio, &c. 

What hopes do such titles excite ! Will these 

new discoveries of the indefatigable and learn- 

ed M. Maio supply the desiderata which are 
still left by the accounts of Justin, Diodo- 
rus, Plutarch, Arrian, and Quintus Curtius ? 

Will they give the ensemble of the measures 

taken with so much exactness, and col- 

lected with so much care by Diognetes and 

Béton, in the whole extent of Western Asia, 

and throw a new light on the geograph 

of these celebrated countries, with whic 
the precious fragments of Patroclus, of Era- 


. tosthenes, and of Hipparchus, have made 


us but imperfectly acquainted ? 

It must be confessed that the reading of 
these works almost destroys the brilliant 
hopes which the title naturally excited. 
We even know some very well informed 
persons, who go so far as to think 
that M. Maio would have done as well 
not to draw these works from the ob- 
scurity in which they have remained till 
this time. We are far from being of this 
opinion, at least with respect to the Itine- 
nerary of Alexander; and in fact it would 
be very strange, if an historical work com- 
posed in the 4th century, a little before 
the works of Eutropius, Sextus Rufus, and 
Aurelius Victor, and after narratives, some 
of which are no longer in existence, were 
wholly useless and contained nothing inte- 
resting. 

' The author of the Itinerary is unknown, 
but the time of his writing is clearly shewn, 
by the first plirases of the preamble, 


* By reference to our review of Mr. Thom- 
son’s publication, in this Gazette, our readers 
will find ample cause to agree with M. Silvestre 
de Sacy, whose opinion goes forcibly to corrobo- 
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whence it results, that he drew it up on the 
occasion of an expedition of Constantine 
against the Persians; that, namely, in the 
year 345. It appears, too, that the anony- 
mous author had also composed an Itine- 
rary of Trajan, which would be the more 
valuable to us, as we possess hardly any 
data of that Emperor’s expedition into Per- 
sia. Let us hope that it may be one day 
discovered. 

The author states, in general terms, that 
he has consulted those writers who are the 
most worthy of credit; and it appears, in 
comparison, that he has particularly fol- 
lowed Arrian, though it is also evident 
that he had other data before him, since 
he introduces circumstances not men- 
tioned by that historian. Thus Arrian does 
not mention that Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander, accompanied her son to the 
Mouth of the Strymon. Lo usque ad matre 
deductus, accitur ad gloriam, (§ 18.) Nei- 
ther does he say, nor do we find it else- 
where, that Alexander, on his accession 
to the throne, had the three sons of Pausa- 
nias, the assassin of his father, put to death. 
Without speaking of other differences of 
less importance, we remark that the anony- 
mous author makes Alexander, in his ex- 
pedition in Thrace, carry his arms as far as 
the Palus Meotis. This, it must be owned, 
would be a remarkable fact, but unfortu- 
nately it has no feature of probability. Ar- 
rian, who is so precise and exact, says, in- 
deed, that Alexander pursued the Get and 
the Illyrians beyond the Ister; but it was 
only a short excursion ; and in the same day 
the conqueror returned to his camp. 


The story indeed seems copied from one of 
the many romances about Alexander, since 
we find it again in the work of Julius Vale- 
rius, a translation of the work of the false 
Callisthenes. It is the same with a pre- 
tended visit to the pillars of Hercules, which 
is mentioned in the two last paragraphs of 
the Itinerary. Though the learned editor 
endeavours to render this journey less im- 
probable, by shewing that the pillars of 
Hercules on the coast of the Euxine may be 
meant, it is nevertheless a fable, which Ju- 
lius Valerius has again brought forward; 
the romancers have transformed into a real 
expedition, one that was merely projected. 

But a fact, which is curious in the history 
of geography, is mentioned in a short 
phrase, which is lost in the midst of a very 
confused description of India: it results 
from this phrase, that the Erythrean Sea 
was called Hippalum (or Hippalicum) mare. 
We know very well, by the united testi- 
mony of Pliny and the author of the Periplus, 
that the Monsoon, which set directly from 
Cape Syagrus to Patala, was called Hippa- 
lus, the name of the intrepid navigator who 
first discovered it; but nobody has before 
told us, that gratitude for this happy disco- 
very had gone so far as to give the natne of 
Hippalus to the Erythreean Sea itself. As 
this fact, which is in itself very probable, is 
not one of those which compilers or abbre- 
viators invent, it cannot be doubted but the 





rate Mr. T’s. statéments.—Eb. 


anonymous author met with it in some of 


the writers worthy of credit whom he says 
he consulted. 

We have thus stated the most striking pas- 
sages of this little work which are relative to 
history. The MS. from which M. Maio has 
taken it, as well as the work of Julius Vale- 
rius, appears to be of the 9th century. We 
need hardly add that it is full of errata of 
every kind; the learned editor has not 
thought himself bound to retain all these 
faults of orthography and language; the 
text which he publishes is restored; but 
the readings of the MS. faithfully noted at 
the bottom of the pages. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ROYAL EVENING CONVERSATIONS, 
OR 
LESSONS ON THE ART OF GOVERNMENT. 


(Attributed to Frederic LIT. of Prussia, as 
addressed to his Nephew and Heir ap- 
parent, afterward Frederic IV.) 


To the Editor of the Literary Guzette. 


Sir, 

In sending to you this continuation of the 
R. E. C., I beg leave to premise a few words 
to the Gentleman who has anonymously ad- 
dressed me on the subject, in your last 
Number; and to assure him that I feel not 
the slightest inclination to excite against 
him any ‘‘ suspicion” —to question his mo- 
tives or views—to criticise his extracts—or 
to say of them any thing better or worse, 
than that they contain matter which does 
not evist in my printed French original.—I 
have no interest at stake, which could 
possibly tempt me to transgress the line of 
neutrality with respect to him. My contri- 
butions to the Literary Gazette, or to any 
other periodic publication, are all purely 
gratuitous,* and not productive to me ot 
any emolument or advantage whatever. 

deed, I never should have noticed any 
differences between his publication and 
mine, had I not apprehended that my si- 
lence, in such cases, might have left me ex- 

yosed to the charge of suppression or mis- 
interpretation. 
Iam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Joun Carey. 
West Square, October 5. 


Private Policy—continued from No. 88. 
In the Belles Lettres. 
Ihave exerted my utmost efforts to acquire 
a reputation in the literary sphere ; and I 
have been more fortunate in that respect 
than the Cardinal de Richelieu; since 
(thank God!) I pass for an author. But be 





* We are happy to vouch for this fact, in so 
far as we are concerned, and acknowledge our 
obligations to the Writer. These Conversations 
are a contribution of very considerable curiosity 
and interest, for which we are entirely indebted 





to his liberality. —Eb. 
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it observed, between you and me, that those 
literary gentry are a * cursed race: their 
vanity is intolerable;+ insomuch that it 
were not difficult to find a poet; who 
would refuse to give me up one of his fine 
couplets at the price of my whole kingdom. 
—As scribbling is an { avocation which 
diverts us from those employments that are 
alone worthy of a prince, I never write, 
except when [ have nothing better to engage 
my attention: and, in order to render the 
task of composition less irksome and la- 
borious, I entertain at my court some men 
of genius, who have the charge of || revising 
and correcting what I have written. You 
saw, with what flattering marks of distinc- 
tion I treated Monsieur D’ Alembert, when 
last he visited my court: I had him con- 
stantly at my table, and never spoke to him 
or of him but in the language of encomium. 
Even you appeared surprised at the extra- 
ordinary attentions which I paid to that 
philosopher: but are you not aware that his 
words are received at Paris with as great 
deference as the responses of an oracle? 
that he makes my talents and my virtues 
the constant theme of his discourse; and 
every-where maintains that I possess all the 
genuine characteristics of a great prince, 
and a perfect hero? Besides, ’tis a gratifi- 
cation to me to hear myself commended 
with ingenious delicacy: for, to confess the 
truth, I am very far from being insensible 
to the charms of praise.—I am, indeed, 
feelingly conscious, that it is not every 
action of mine which entitles me to com- 
mendation: but D’Alembert is so complai- 
sant, when seated in company with me, that 
he never opens his mpss but to sooth my 
ears with the sweetest language imaginable. 

Voltaire was a man of different character ; 
for which reason I discarded him. I made 
a merit of his dismission in the eyes of 
Maupertuis: but the truth is, that I dreaded 
Voltaire, because I was not sure of being 
always able to continue heaping favors on 
him with undiminished liberality, and was 
convinced that the defalcation of a single 
half-crown § would have subjected me to 








* “ 4 cursed race’’—** une mautdite race.” 

+ The anonymous extracts contain some addi- 
tional remarks upon authors, which do not appear 
in my French original. 

t “* Avocation.”—I am here induced (partly in 
self-defence) to stigmatise the too prevalent 
abuse of this term, which every scholar knows to 
signify, not our regular business or profession, 
but any subordinate or incidental pursuit or oc- 
currence, which 4vokes, or Calls us away, from 
our chief or regular employment, or Vocation. 

\| * Revising and correcting” .... ‘* De redi- 
ger mes idées ;’’—the verb Rédiger expressing the 
performance of an Editor (Rédacteur) who revises 
the MSS. of others, and prepares them for pub- 
lication. 

§ “ Half-crown’”” —“ Un écu’’ —commonly 
translated, “a crown;” though never used to 
express more than three livres, or half a crown 
sterling, except when there is question of indi- 
cating @ single six-livre piece; and, even then, 
not without the distinctive addition of the sum, 
viz. “ un écu de six francs.’’—The English reader 
would do well to recollect this, when he meets 
with sums of French money in “ crowns’? —and 
to understand just so many Aa/f-cruwns. 





the * severest strokes of his satiric pen. 
Besides, after having duly weighed every 
circumstance, and taken the opinions. of 
my whole Academy, it was set down as a 
decided point, that two geniuses can never 
breathe the same air together. 

I had almost forgotten to observe to you, 
that, under the pressure of my heaviest 
calamities, I have ever been careful that my 
literati should have their pensions punc- 
tually paid to them: for those philosophers 
never fail to represent war as the most 
dreadful instance of madness, the moment 
it affects their own purses. 


In little Minutie. 


Would. you learn to keep people quiet, 
with little trouble on your own part? here 
is the secret. Let every one of. your sub- 
jects be allowed to write directly to your- 
self, and to speak to you in person; and, 
whenever any one of them does so, you 
must answer his letter, or listen to his dis- 
course. But, in your written answers on 
such occasions, the style which you must 
use, is this— 

** If what you represent to me be true, I 
shall do you justice: but, on the other hand, 
you may be assured of that zeal which I 
have ever shown, to punish calumny and 
falsehood. I am 

Your King, 
Freperic.” 


If any person approach you for the pur- 
pose of preferring a complaint, listen to him 
with attention, or, at least, with a grave 
and imposing countenance: and, in parti- 
cular, let your answer be firm and laconic. 
—A couple of letters in this style, and as 
many verbal answers given in this way, will 
effectually prevent your being importuned 
with complaints, and will gain for you, in 
your own dominions, and still more at 
foreign courts, such a reputation for plain- 
dealing and minute attention, as + proves a 
fortune to a king.—I well remember, my 
dear Nephew, that, fer two such letters, 
circulated through the different countries 
which the French wrested from me in 1757, 
I was regarded by the inhabitants as the 
most popular and the most equitable of 
kings. 

In Dress. 


Had my grandfather lived twenty years 
longer, our family would have been ruined : 
for his birth-day parade would have ex- 
hausted all the resources of the kingdom. 
For my part, I never wear any other dress 
than the military uniform. My army con- 
sider this peculiarity as a proof of my 
esteem and regard for their body: and I 
suffer them to cherish the flattering idea; 
though, in fact, my only motive for this 
observance is that of setting the.example. 
—It was an excellent idea ef my father to 
introduce the blue coat for gala days.— 


* “© Severest strokes” ..... ** M’auroit attiré 
deux cents coups de patte’’—drawn upon me two 
hundred strokes of his paw—or, in quaint familiar 
language, an unmerciful clawing. 

+ “ Proves a fortune” — fait la fortune des 
rois.” 





When people are not rich, they should 
forbear to indulge in lace and embroidery.} 
In Pleasures. 

Cupid is a Deity whe suffers none, to 
escape his dominion. Hf we resist his shefts, 
when levelled || in a fair and honorable way, 
he renews his attacks in another direction. 
Be therefore advised by me: let not.incon- 
siderate presumption tempt you to make 
head against him: for, in spite of all your 
efforts, you would, sooner or later, be .coni- 
panes to bow beneath his yoke. Although 

have no reason te complain of the trick 
which I have experienced from him, I never- 
theless recommend to you not to follow my 
example. Such-condact might be  ulti- 
mately productive of very serious conse- 
quences: for, by degrees, all your go- 
vernors, all your officers, would become 
more intent on pursuing their own pleasures 
than promoting. your glory, and would 
finally be found to resemble your uncle 
Henry’s regiment. 

I should have liked to indulge in the 
pleasures of the chase:, but an_ inspec- 
tion of the accounts of your great grand- 
father’s chief ranger effectually cured ine. of 
that inclination. My father has a hundred 
times told me, that there are only two kings 
in Europe who can afford to chase the deer ; 
since it would be indecorous fer a crowned 
head to hunt in the humble style of a private 
gentleman. 

Nature has given me ema of a 
tolerably pleasurable kind: I am fond of 
good eating, generous wine, coffee, and 
liqueurs: yet my subjects think me the most 
temperate and abstemious of all the princes 
of the North.—When I eat in public, m 
German cook prepares my dinner; I drin 
beer, and take two or three moderate glasses 
of wine: but, whenI eatin my private apart- 
ments, my French cook exerts all his culinary 
abilities to please my palate; which, I own, 
is no easy task —There I am near my bed ; 
so that I need not be under any —_ 
sion, whatever the quantity that I may be 
disposed to drink.—Philosophers may say 
what they please: but, after all, the bodily 
appetites are well. entitled to claim the in- 
dulgence of two hours out of the twenty- 
four; for, in short, without their gratifica- 
tion, what would-life be worth? 

I am fond of play: but I never could 
patiently reconcile myself to the loss of my 
money. Besides, the gaming-table is the 
mirror of the soul; and I,don’t like that 
the eye of curiosity should have an oppor- 
tunity of prying into mine. As to you, my 
dear N qhen, first carefully examme your 
own bosom: and, if, you find that the lust 
of gain has not taken: deep root. in your 
heart, you may ¢hen venture to play. 

I have a passion for theatric entertain- 
ments, and particularly for music: bat I 
find that the Opera is very expensive ; and 
the pleasure which I derive from a fine 





t “‘ Forbear to indulge,” &c.—* éviter méme 
le demi-galon’’—** avoid even the demy-laced cos- 
tumé,”’ or half-dress suit, 

\| ** Ina fair and hmorable way”—* de bonr- 


guerre.” 
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voice or a well-touched violin, would be 
much more exquisite, if it were less costly. 
Meantime, as the public cannot be deceived 
with respect to the amount of this expendi- 
ture, I have used my utmost endeavours to 
persuade them that it is both useful and 
necessary. But, after all my arguments, 
my veteran generals have never yet been 
willing to believe, that a songstress or a 
virtuoso was entitled to enjoy an annual 
income equal to theirs. 

I shall now, my dear Nephew, give you 
an epitome of the human heart, though I 
do it at my own expense. Be assured, 
then, that man is ever under the dominion 
of his passions; that self-love [§ is his 

nd — of action]; and that the 
oundation of all his virtues is his interest 
and his ambition —Would you pass for a 
hero? q shrink not from crime.—Would 
you be deemed a sage? disguise your real 
character under the mask of deep dissimu- 
lation. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





§ “* Is his grand principle of action.’’—These 
words I have substituted in lieu of ‘‘ amour 
propre fait sa gloire’’——“ self-love is [or consti- 
tutes} his glory” —of which the meaning, in this 
place, is not very obvivus. 

q ‘* Shrink not from crime’’— approchez har- 
diment du crime’’—“‘ boldly approach crime.’’ 





RUSSIAN SCIENCE, LITERATURE, &c. 
(Letter from Riga.) 


M. Keuszler, a man of letters, Chief 
Master in the High School, has for eleven 
years given private lessons during his lei- 
sure hours, and put the money aside to buy 
Astronomical Instruments. He has an ex- 
cellent apparatus ; among other things, Dol- 
lond’s Transit Telescope, which formerly 
used to stanil in the Observatory at See- 
berg. A convenient place for his observa- 
tions was only wanting. His Excellency, 
our Governor-General, Marquis Paulucci, 
had heard of M. Keuszler’s embarrassment, 
and he immediately assigned him one of 
the Round Towers of the Castle, to arrange 
it according to his wishes. M. Keuszler had 
a proper room constructed for his observa- 
tions in the Winter nights, and the roof of 
the tower made flat for the same pur- 
pose in the open air. Thus Riga has an 
excellent Observatory, with a very exten- 
sive and perfectly open horizon. 

The Bavarian ambassador, Count de 
Bray, has written a very interesting work 
upon Livonia: ‘ Essay historique sur les 
Livonie,” in three volumes, printed in Dor- 
Pits and has made a present of it to the 

niversity. The materials for the history 
of the ancient state of the Province are col- 
lected with infinite diligence, and employed 
with great ability. His Majesty the Em- 








AND 





ror has rewarded him with the Order of 
t. Andrew. eis 

The Livonian Mercury, if it find its way 
to Germany, would be the most convincing 
refutation of the absurd opinions which are 
spread there, about the restrietions on the 

ress in Russia. It is written, both in po- 
itical and other respects, with a freedom 
which in Germany would soon get its mouth 
stopped. In the three first numbers there 
is a little tale, the scene of which is laid in 
Berlin, and the heroine is a new fashioned 
Quackeress. The fourth Number contains 
the continuation of Voltaire’s Candide, in 
which the ‘ Vieille, qui ne se tenoit que 
sur une fesse,” is turned a devotee ; and Cu- 
negonde’s brother, Baron Meppen, of the 
mediatized house of Tunder ten Tronkh, 
has escaped from the Turkish galleys, and 
has returned, now that all has returned to 
itsancient order, ‘‘ to govern his portion of 
Germans.” 

Dr. Merkel is said to be employed upon 
“* Contributions to his History of his own 
Times,” which will, among other things, 
contain a true detail of the capitulation of 
General d’Yorck, from an official corres- 
pondence. 

The account, given in some paper, that 
the Chamber of Justice at Berlin had con- 
demned him, for his sallies against M. Nie- 
buhr, to three months imprisonment, is not 
quite correct. Many months after Merkel 
had returned home, and the Chamber of 
Justice had lost all jurisdiction over him, it 
condemned him to six months imprison- 
ment, or a fine of 500 dollars. Itsent this 
sentence to the Senate at Riga, to be pub- 
lished ; but the Senate sent it back unpub- 
lished by the first post, and called upon the 
Prussian consul to pay, on account of the 
Chamber, 10 dollars for the postage. This 
happened in November 1817. Merkel, who 
very seldom leaves his country residence 
in the Winter, did not hear any thing of the 
affair till a good while after, and is said 
not to be at all affected by it. 

An instrument, lately invented by the 
instrument-maker Hausen, in Tukum, 
which has been exhibited and played here, 
is worthy the attention of the connoisseurs 
and lovers of music. The inventor has 
given it the singular name of Olimphikon 
(perhaps it should be Olympikon.) It is 
played like a harpsichord, which it also re- 
sembles in the form; but the lid is arched 
in a semicircle, and perforated with 
many round holes. Below is a pedal, 
and by this means a handle is put in mo- 
tion, which probably turns a wheel co- 
vered either with leather or horse-hair. By 
the pressure of the keys, the strings are 
brought in contact with the wheel; and ac- 
cordingly as the keys are touched with more 
or less force, a music is produced which re- 


sembles that of all bow instruments com- 
bined. A change of the stops causes it to 
resemble the Flageolet and the Organ. 
The inventor refuses to shew the inside of 
his instrument. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Letter to Professor Pictet upon the Greek 

Inscription at Koum-Ombos, and the fa- 

cility with which it is at present possible 

to travel in Egypt. 
Sir, Leghorn, March 10, 1818. 

I have just read, in the interesting 
Journal the Bibliotheque Universelle, an 
extract from Mr. T. Legh’s Travels in 
Egypt. This traveller observes, that he 
sought in vain at Koum-Ombos for the 
Greek inscription on the cornice of one of 
the gates of the great temple, quoted by 
Mr. William Hamilton. 

Nobody will doubt, either the fruitless- 
ness of the researches of Mr. Legh, or of 
the veracity of the Editor of the Egyptiaca 
(which I can confirm by my feeble testi- 
mony.) I visited Koum-Ombos_ nine 
months ago; and there I copied the in- 
scription in question. On comparing it 
now with that which Mr. Hamilton has 
published(Lgyptiaca, p.75,) I find that there 
are in his divers additions. I do not know 
what may have occasioned them, but I can 
vouch that the inscription exists, and that 
my copy, which you will find below, is most 
scrupulously correct. I always took the 
precaution, when I copied inscriptions, to 
count the number ef letters in each line. I 
add that in question as I saw it at Koum- 
Ombos.* 

1 take at the same time the yor to say 
a few words of the great facility with which 
we can now traverse the plains of Egypt, 
formerly so celebrated, and I earnestly desire 
that you would communicate them to such 
of your friends as might perhaps have an 
inclination to visit this interesting country. 
Not only is there not the least danger in 
travelling at this moment, even to the se- 
cond cataract of the Nile, but this excursion 
is attended with very little expense. I was 
ten months absent; I proceeded, without a 
travelling companion, beyond the first cata- 
ract, having always a handsome cangia 
(bark) for myself alone; a Turkish soldier 
as a safeguard, and a dragoman who spoke 
Arabic, Turkish and Italian. I traversed 
Arabia Petreea as far as Mount Sinai; I 
every where distributed pretty liberal pre- 
sents in return for the services done me; 
and for all this, including the two voyages 
by sea, to go and return, I spent no more 





than three hundred Louis’d’or! 
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The sumptuous ruins of Egyptian gran- 
deur have been recalled to the memory 
of Europe by valuable labours of the 
French Literati. But in the vast regions 
situated between the first and the second 
cataract, but little is known: but few tra- 
vellers have penetrated into it, and none 
of them have given a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of it. What interesting discoveries 
may we not hope to make in this country! 
But there is no time to be lost; it is 
necessary to take advantage of this fa- 
yourable moment, when the enlightened 
government of Mahomet Ali Pacha opposes 
no obstacle to scientific researches. The 
journey to Nubia requires no expense bur- 
densome to an individual; and if several 
join together, the expense of each will be 
considerably diminished. Their own satis- 
faction, and the gratitude of the learned 
world, will repay them with usury. 

Accept, &c. 
Epwarp Rropret, 
Of Frankfort on the Maine. 





New Species of Resin-—Mr. Daniell has 
communicated to the Royal Institution, an 
account of anew resinous substance, brought 
from the East Indies, where it is employed 
as varnish in all ornamental works, and 
used in its natural state as it exudes from 
the tree by incision. The name of the tree, 
however, is unknown. . The original con- 
sistence of the gum is that of cream, and 
when spread upon white paper it dries 
quickly, is colourless, and of a brilliant 
polish, never cracking when exposed to the 
sun. It is also tasteless, easily pulverised, 
and inodorous, but extremely inflammatory, 
and deposits much carbonaceous matter 
while burning, when it diffuses a pleasant 
aromatic smell. Its specific gravity is 1033. 
It seems to promise a valuable article of 
commerce.—New Monthly Magazine. 





EXPERIMENTS IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Several interesting experiment; have 
lately been made in France, to ascertain the 
relative quantity of nutritive matter con- 
tained in the Vegetables of most common 
use. The object of these experiments was 
to determine a certain basis to be adopted 
in those public establishments where there 
is agreat consumption of leguminous plants. 
The quantity of those used in the Meson de 
Detention, for example, was formerly fixed 
by the price of the potatoe; but it has been 
found necessary to take, as a point of com- 
parison, not the prices of substances, but 
their nutritious qualities: accordingly three 
questions have been submitted to the Faculty 
of Medicine, tending to determine what 
quantities (with reference to the nutritive 
principle) of wheaten bread, meat, dry 
grain, rice, oatmeal, or vegetables, such as 
cabbages, turnips, spinach, beans, peas, 
&c. may be substituted for 45 kilograms of 
potatoes. 


M.M. Percy and Vauquelin were ap- 








pointed to make the experiments on which 
the solution of these questions rested, and 
they have published the results in an in- 
teresting report on domestic economy. They 
have ascertained that bread contains 80 nu- 
tritive parts in 100; meal 34 in 100; 
French beans, 92 idem; common beans, 89 
idem; peas, 93 idem; lentils, 94 idem; 
cabbages and turnips, the most aqueous of 
all the vegetables compared, produced only 
eight pounds of solid matter in 100 pounds ; 
carrots and spinach produced 14 in the 
same quantity ; whilst 100 pounds of pota- 
ties contain 25 pounds of dry substance. 
It must be recollected, that the solid parts, 
when separated from the aqueous or humid 
parts, may contain a small quantity of ex- 
tractive or ligneous matter probably unfit 
for food; onl next, that the same sub- 
stances do not act uniformly on all stomachs, 
and are relatively more or less nutritious. 
But, as a general result, the learned rz- 
porters estimate that one pound of good 
bread is equal to two pounds and a half or 
three pounds of potatoes; that 75 pounds 
of bread and 30 of meat, may be substituted 
for three hundred pounis of potatoes. The 
other substances bear the following pro- 
portions: four parts of cabbage to one of 
potatoes; three parts of turnips to one 
idem; two parts of carrots and spinach to 
one idem; and about three parts and a half 
of potatoes to one of rice, lentils, beans, 
French beans and dry peas. 





* MEDICINES FOR CATTLE. 


A Flemish paper contains the following : 
—‘‘ The recent drought, by depriving 
almost all kinds of vegetables of their 
natural moisture, has given rise in several 
districts to épizooties, not epidemic, but 
endémic, which may be simply ranked 
among inflammatory diseases. The following 
treatment is the result of a long series of 
observations, and of its efficacy no doubt 
can be entertained. 

Ist. To the cattle attacked with the 
disease, water whitened with barley meal 
or fine bran, sharpened by a little nitrate 
of potash, and slightly acidulated, should 
be administered three or four times every 
day. 

2d. As most of the diseases of ruminat- 
ing animals have a tendency to putridity, 
although they live entirely on vegetables, it 
is proper to put, evening and morning, into 
their drink, a little vinegar, and: one glass 
of an infusion of aromatic plants,+ to each 
animal. 

Care should be taken to rub and exercise 
them; but those barbarous scarifications 
which are sometimes a should be 
avoided. A seton may how-ver be made 
in the dew-lap with black hellebore or pér- 
riwinkle-leaf.” 





* These prescriptions are so simple and hirm- 
less, that we recommend their trial to our friends 
in the country.—Eb. 

+ Such as wormwood, sage, rue, cammomile, 
rosemary, angelica, juniper-berrics, &c. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[Literary Gazette.] 


SKETCHES TAKEN FROM DOVER CASTLE 
DURING A STORM. 


II. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE STORM. 


O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer! a brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some n¢« ble creatures in her, 
Dash’d all to p'eces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart—poor souls, they pe ish’d ! 
- + Notasoul 
Rut felt a fever of the mad, and ;lay’d 
Some tricks of deper:ticn.—Tempest. 


How many now are pondering o’er the lot 

Of friends. afar—Unthought of, half forgot, 

‘Till this compassion-waking moment brings 

Their image back, with all their sufferings ! 

The haughty Maid recalls the youth she drove 

To seek a grave for ill-requited love— 

Sees all the worth she would not see before, 

And bears in turn the agonies he bore. 

A Father brings the outcast boy to mind 

His sternness forced to brave the waves and 
wind ; 

Alas, too jate compunction wrings his breast,— 

His child hath rested—where the weary rest! 


Yes, tho’ while present those we loved might err 
In many actions—tho’ the mind prefer 

A stranger at the moment, for some boon 

Of nature, chance, or art, which falls in tune 
With passing whim—yet, like the butterfly 
(Whose wings grow dim by handling) presently 
Their gloss is gone; and then our thoughts recall 
Worth overlook’d, and let each failing fall 

To deep oblivion. Yes, the sun that parted 

In clouds, wil! shine when we are softer-hearted ; 
And absence softens hearts ; and time hath pow’r 

To clear those clouds which stain’d a peevish 
' hour— 

Call recollections from their pensive gloom, 
Like kind, but injured spectres from the tomb— 

Accusing with their smiles, Oh, this should 

move 

The soul to those it loves—or ought to love; 
’Twould bar reproach! . 


Yet, ’tis not always fair 
To read the bosom thro’ the eye—for there 
A sleepless, an untold of worm may lurk, 
And do, although it ’plain not, deadly work ; 
And make men seem unkind to those whom 
heaven 
Hath heard them plead for, when the heart was 
riven 
With its own griefs, If such are breathing, sure 
Life lends no joy ?—they dive not—they exdure— 
And (were there not a world beyond this scene) 
Than thus to be ’twere bettersnot have been ! 
Flash courses flash! the war-ship’s mast is 
shiver’d— 
Smote by the cloud-sped bolt that o’er it quiver’d! 
A broader flame the midnight blackness broke— 
Her magazine receives the thunder-stroke ; 
And fires that vau!t which stars no longer pave, 
As though a sun were bursting from the wave ! 
Bewildering, giddy glare! the echoes recl 
From cliff to cliff, replying to the peal 
That red explosion rang along the sky; 
It seem’d as if its cloud-yoiced potency 
Surprised the rocks to utterance ! the bay 
Heayed liquid flame beneath the sudden day, 
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Whose dawn was death: and some, who cursed 
the night, 
Hid their pale eyes from that appalling light. 


Sped by her star, a gallant ship drew near— 
The signal-shot flash’d frequent from her tier— 
She struck, and stagger’d, in her mid career ; 
Then, swift as thought, her fragments strew’d the 


spray, 

As some enchanted castle melts away ! 

A crowded skiff was labouring for the land— 

The wreck they fled drove mastless and un- 
mann’d. 

Bold the attempt, but fruitless, to clude 

The swiftly-rolling billows which pursued: 

Their bark had rubb’d the sand, but failed to 
reach 

Ere mountain waves broke o’er it on the beach, 

And dash’d them to the earth :—they rise—they 
spring— 

Vain as the wounded plover’s fluttering ! 

For oh! as if some sea-fiend mock’d their toil, 

The big wave caught them in its swift recoil. 


One youth wa’ left—the lightning as it sped 
Show’d those who baulk’d the Sea-dog of the 


dead, 
Fling forth the coil he shivering grasp’d—and 


now, 

While some shade back the tangle from his brow, 

An age-worn man that freezing eye surveys, 

Where life late play’d—alas, no longer plays ! 

Smites his scathed breast—and cries (in tones 
which speak 

The heart’s last burst of anguish ere it break) 

** How have | sigh’d to hail thy wanderings 
done— 

And meet we thus at Jast—my son! my son!” 


The storm relents not—as the tiger’s mood 

Becomes blood-thirsty by the taste of blood, 

It growls for other victims! Hast thou been 

The near spectator of a ship-wreck scene ? 

Heard the unanswer’d cry of sore distress ? 

Mark’d the strong throes of drowning eagerness ? 

The body madden’d by the spirit’s pain ? 

The wild, wild working of the breast and brain ? 

The haggard eye that, horror-widen’d, sees 

Death take the start of sorrow and disease ? 

For such were heard and scen—so close at hand, 

A cable’s length had reach’d them from the land ; 

Yet, farther off than ocean ever bore— 

Eternity between them and the shore ! 

Some gought the beach with many a sob and 
strain, 

- But felt each sinew fetter’d by.a chain 

Which dragg’d them writhing down: a secret 
hand 

Buoy’d others up, and cast them on the land— 

Miraculously saved! a few were there 

Who pray’d with ferveat, and confiding pray’r— 

Alas, too few! the many still would cling 

To toil and tears—to life and suffering ; 

And some, whose anguish might nut brook to 
wait 

That shunless dodm, plung’d headlong to their 

te . 


Yet nature struggled till the last thick gasp ; 
It was a misery to see them grasp 

The sliding waves, and clench the hand, and toil 
Like a spent eagle in the whirlwind’s coil— 
Till, dash’d against some floating spar or mast, 
On Ocean's rocking couch they slept at last. 
Pale, panic-struck, the youth falls prostrate—reft 
Of senses that had madden‘d were they left: 
The harden’d fool, whose life of enterprise 
Long verged on death, in drunken frenzy dies : 
And helpless woman's wail, upon the wave, 
Pleads at the heart which yearns in vain to save. 





But there were some, in hopelessness of soul, 
Who pined at heart to reach the destined goal ; 
Yes, long had spurn’d the load of life unawed, 
But dared not rush uncall’d before their God :— 
Or, haply pride, which trembled at a stain, 

Or, haply love for those they would not pair, 
Had moved to give the fatal purpose up— 
Unedged the steel, and spill’d the poison-cup : 
These, bitter days, soul-racking nights had tried— 
And scaped, perchance, the curse of suicide. 


The lines from CAMPBELL were not intended 
to make part of the Epigraph to the Sketch in 
our last Namber, but should have been placed at 
the foot of the page, to show that in them was 
contained the original of a thought expressed in 
the 46th line. 





LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Who ever vow'd unchanging love 
That did not vow deceit ? 

This painful truth how many prove, 
Yet call those moments sweet. 

Who parts, that does not breathe despair ? 
But look through future years— 

You'll find the smiles of one more fair 
Have dried the lover’s tears : 

For oh! how many live to prove 

That absence is the death of Love. 


But Friendship is a holier name, 
’Tis not a fickle breath 

That ever changes ;—still the same, 
Unalter’d e’en in death. 

It is a tie binds soul to soul 
Across the foaming main ; 

Years ere they meet their course may roll, 
But cannot break the chain. 

For friends must part, and Frienship sigh, 

But yet—it knows not how to die. 


When prosp’rous days are gone and past, 
Will Love, more constant, stay ? 

No, adverse Fate, like Winter’s blast, 
Sweeps Love with Joy away ; 

It seeks a bright, a sparkling gaze, 
*Twas all it sought before ; 

’Twas faithful still in happy days, 
And who can look for more ? 

For oh! how many live to prove 

Adversity the Death of Love. 


When bliss is fled, and woe and night 
Succeed to joy and day, 

The spark of Friendship burns more bright 
‘To cheer us on our way.— 

Who does not feel ’tis sweet to know, 
When dark Misfortune low’rs, 

We have a friend whose tears will flow 
In sympathy with ours ? 

Friendship clings close when fortunes fly, 

To prove it knows not how to die. 


And some have lov’d—as guilty these 
Thro’ many a changing scene ; 

Until the face which once could please 
Is not what it hath been. 

Adversity such love as this 
May not have pow’rs to chase ; 

It flies not with the days of bliss, ? 
But with each youthful grace. 

For oh! how many live to prove 

That Zime has been the Death of Love. 


Who trusts to Friendship, brightly pure, 
Will not be thus deceiv’d ; 

’Tis founded on a base more sure, 

And onght to be believed, 
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The friendship that is known and tried 
Doth wear a fairer hue, 
’Tis true in youth and beauty’s pride, 
When age appears ’tis true. 
Beauty will fade, and lovers fly, 
But Friendship knows not how to die. 
Chelsea. HELEN. 





[By Correspondents.] 


TIME. 


Swift as the meteor’s fiery glance, 

Short as imagination’s trance, 

Or like youth’s gay and giddy dance, 
So Time flies! 


Like as the lightning’s vivid flash, 

Or spark from warrior’s steely clash, 

As foaming waves o’er mountains dash, 
So Time flies! 


Or like the eagle’s rapid flight, 
Or Fancy’s dreams, which play by night, 
As phantoms vanish from the sight, 

: So Time flies ! 


As snow which quickly melts away, 
Pierc’d by the warmth of solar ray, 
As savage beasts retreat from day, 

So Time flies! 


Or like the fleeting summer’s show’r, 
Or bloom which decks the fairest flow’r, 
Swift as the minutes of each hour, 
So Time flies! 
* Quick as the messenger of Death 
Stops lusty manhogd’s vigorous breath, 
And Beauty’s rose-cheek perisheth, 
So Time flies ! 
Henry. 


* An alteration in the last verse was necessary ; 
such as it is, we trust the writer will not be dis- 
satisfied.—Ep. 





EPIGRAM. 


The parsonage was painting fair 
(Twas wanted,) and as nice as could be ; 
Its worthy mistress taking care, 
That adi should be done as it should be. 
Yet on the parlour blundered they ; 
The lady to her spouse in haste got— 
“* Here’s a wrong coat, 'tis green for gray!” 
—‘ Why then, my dear, ’tis buta waste-coat!’ 
TEUTHA. 





TRANLATION OF THE LATIN EPIGRAM IN OUR 
LAST. 
A hiss you ask! (Amanthis cry’d ;) 
Your wish | can’t fulfil : 
Give d6¥ none ;—but you may take 
As many as you will. 
PHILARCHON. 








DIALOGUE 


On passing a Church where some Bricklayers were 
laying new floors to the Vaults. 


“ Hollo! my fine fellow, what’s there— 
A church uader repair ?’’ 
‘No! by St. Patrick! Sir,’ cries Pat 
Bowing—‘ Repair is under that.’ 
Watter. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCTETY. 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
oR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 





No. XIV. 


ELECTIONEERING.* 


Whose party do the townsmen yet adinit ? 
Citizens. One must prove greatest: while they 
weigh so even, 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 
King John. 


What a scene electioneering is! I shall 
never forget what I have seen of it! I was 
prevailed upon to go with a friend to wit- 
ness his being elected; but it is the last 
scene of the kind in which I shall ever take 
a part. There was, however, in it a mix- 
ture of the serio-comic, of the intriguing, 
of the marvellous, and of the ridiculous. 
There must certainly be a great charm in 
being a member of parliament; other- 
wise, would men condescend and drudge, 
flatter, fawn, and cajole, stoop to all ranks 
and to all humours, to gain that point? 
A candidate is the most affable, the most 
accommodating character in the world ; but 
it cannot be expected, after such rebuffs, 
that, when chosen, the same painful part 
should be acted to the end. 

The rivalry at the election of which I 
have spoken, was excessive; and John 
Bull was more than ordinarily brutal. Yet 
so supple was one of the Candidates, that 
he considered a stone thrown at hin only 
asastriking proof of John’s regard, and 
he ‘* hugged the greasy rogues” as though 
they had been his dearest friends. Then 
were family anecdotes, and private vices, 
personal defects, and even personal mis- 
fortunes, made the broad theme of vulgar 
clamour, and bandied from side to side, in 
order to annoy the opposite party. 

I was so ignorant of these matters, that 
Jinveighed against such disgraceful prac- 
tices, as a dishonour to the representatives 
of a great nation, and an indelible stain on 
the people who committed these excesses. 
But I was informed that it was all accord- 
ing to ancient custom, that a broken head 
or the receipt of a dead dog in one’s face, 
was only the pot-luck on these occasions ; 
and that Elections are the Englishman’s 
carnival, or rather his saturnalia; for, in 
the former, insults are given and received 
under the mask, and are of course less 
gross and degrading; but, in the latter, 


. they are warranted by privilege and usage, 


and are assumed as if by charter. 

One of the Candidates became a com- 
plete catechumen to his constituents elect ; 
and it was laughable to hear how like a 
good boy he answered all his catechisers. 








* Though the Elections are over, our readers 
may be amused by a Hermit’s view of the sub- 
Ject.—Ep. 
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My friend, however, took it easier: he had 
represented the city before, and knew the 
temper of his constituents. The Corn Bill 
was thrown in his face ; but he swallowed it. 
The Habeas Corpus Act he took the liberty 
to parry; and as he had no place nor pen- 
sion, he got off scot free on those heads. What 
most astonished me was, that a very proud 
and a very indolent man should so demean 
himself for a vote, and bestir himself with 
such activity in order to accomplish his 
purpose. His memory, too, appeared tome 
prodigious. He recollected every man’s 
name, his avocation, his weakness, his cir- 
cumstances, and his interest. 

** Ha, Thomas,” it was to one, “* how 
well you look! why, you’ve shaken off your 
ague?” ‘ Ees,’ says Thomas, ‘ I’ve been 
shaking long enough, but they shan’t shake 
my politics.’ ‘* Well done, Thomas! I 
honour thee; give me thy hand (the dirtiest I 
ever saw, covered with manure.) Then thou’!t 
stick to the old Orange interest.” (Thomas) 
* Noah—I have had much better offers 
tother side. Beside, I think we ban’t well 
used by the King’s men; dang it, they’re 
too'proud ; they treats the poor all as one as 
dirt under their feet.’ ‘* Oh! fie; oh! fie, 
my dear Thomas.”—My friend stepped 
aside with Thomas: What he said to him 
I don’t pretend to know; but thrice they 
shook hands; and Thomas shook his sides 
with laughter. He went off grinning, and 
said, ‘ Well, ye bid to get the plumper.’ 

He next met an old man. ‘* How sorry 
I was, friend Barnacle, for the loss of 
your cattle (this cireumstance he learned a 
few minutes before.) I wish you had writ- 
ten to me; but I think I have a plan for 
you. By the by, how many sons have 
you who are freemen?” ‘ Four, your ho- 
nour.’ ‘* And howare they doing?’ ‘ Mor- 
tal bad; and the young one, I can’t do 
nothing with.’ ‘* That’s a pity, friend Bar- 
nacle. I should think that the Blue Coat 
school would not be a bad thing for the 
young one; and the two eldest must ma- 
nage your affairs.” * —Ees.—’ ‘ And I 
should think that Jack—” ‘ His name is 
Janes, your honour.’ ‘* Ah! true—James 
would make a rare exciseman; he’s a keen 
dog, friend Barnacle.” ¢ Ah! that he be.’ 
« And, Bob—” *¢ Bill your honour.’ 
** True! how ean I be so foolish—Bill 
would make a good clerk.” ‘ Ees, the lad 
writes a scholardly hand.’ ‘* Well, do you 
take as much snuff as ever?’ ‘ Ees, your 
honour, I likes it as well as ever; but it’s 
waundy dear.’ ‘* Come, give me a pinch; 
and, F say, my servant shall bring you a 
pound of rare stuff which I brought you 
from town.” ‘I thank you kindly.’ ‘* There, 
go up to the hustings; take the four boys 
all plumpers, I hope.” ‘Ees.’ After which 
my friend bought a pound of common 
snuff, and sent it as if he had brought it 
from London. 

Coming to a smart well-dressed fellow, 
he said, ‘‘ Are you out of place?” ‘ Lam, 
Sir.’ “ But have you kept your vote?” 
‘I have, Sir.’ ‘‘ Well,we must get you into 
place.” * Yes, Sir, I should like a place 
under government; I am tired of service.’ 





** Surely! well, we must see to that”’ (the 
man had been a footman !) 

Disengaged from him, my friend was at- 
tacked by an old woman, who abused him 
most violently for breach of promises, for 
voting against the interest of the country, 
for neglect, and for a long list of sins. His 
gentleness and adroitness got the better in 
the end; and after enduring much, he pre- 
vailed upon her to allow her son to split 
his vote betwixt him and the opposite 
party. 

‘Honest Mr. Shambles!” exclaimed he 
next. ‘* Why you did'nt give me a call 
when last you came to Smithfield.” ‘ Yes, 
your honour, I did; but your pert jack-a- 
napes of a French Valet almost shut the 
door in my face, and said as how you was 
not visible.’ ‘‘ A rascal!” said the Mem- 
ber; ‘* I must turn him away, Shambles ; 
he offends every body; he does not know 
how to discriminate between my _ real 
friends, and a parcel of intruders. But I 
say, that’s a ee pretty woman—your 
second wife.” ‘ Yol Jol, your honour.’ 
«« And what do you think of doing with 
your heir—a fine lad too—your only son, I 
think?’’ ‘ He is, Sir. Why I think of 
making a doctor of him (fine lessons of hu- 
manity he must have learned from you, 
thought I to myself,) but he prefers being 
a parson; and as I can afford to give him 
the first of neddycations, it don’t matter. 
He’s a bright boy; he'll get on; and I can 
give him some thousands.’ ‘ Right, m 
honest friend; and I know a family which 
has high church interest. Bat we must not 
talk of that now: at another time we will. 
He'll make a capital Bishop: he speaks 
well, don’t he?’’ ‘ Oh! aye, your hononr ; 
he has the gift of the gab; you'll hear him 
by and bye tip’em a bit of a speech for your 
side of the question.’ ‘* Bravo! But, Sham- 
bles, why don’t you make him a lawyer? I 
could give him a lift there: d— me, I 
shoukl not be surprised to see him Lord 
Chancellor yet.” The old butcher was so 
delighted with this dream of ambition, that 
he went off resolved to strain every nerve 
for my friend, and swore, that if his next- 
door neighbour, who bad promised his vote 
for the Blue, as he called it, did not break 
his word and change sides, he woyld arrest 
him for his bill due for meat. 

We lastly called at a School-master’s, 
who had seven children. These my friend 
called Cherubim and Seraphim. Indeed 
all the Electors’ children whom he met, 
were the finest children in the world. Into 
each of their hands he put a guinea. But 
this was no bribery; for it is clear that the 
poor children had no vote, and the fathers 
did not see the money given, neither could 
they be accountable for others. 

On our road to the Hustings, I asked 
him if he had such extensive interest as to 
give away all the things which he led his 
friends to expect. He answered me in the 
negative. I inquired what then he could 
give them? which he answered me by put- 
ting the two following questions: ‘‘ Can our 
physicians cure one tenth of the maladies 
incident to man, or restore all their patients 
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to health? Can they always give them even 
relief?’’ ‘ Decidedly not.’ “ Neither can I 
provide for all these people. Indeed I don’t 
think that I can provide for any of them ; 
but there is one thing which I can give 
them, and so can the physician to his pa- 
tients.” * What is that?’ “* Hope!” 1 
was now quite satisfied with the solidity of 
his promises. F 
or was my friend less adroit at the 
Hustings than in his canvass. He solicited 
on all sides, took advantage of every thing, 
thanked his friends, seemed good-humour- 
ed to his enemies, attacked every voter 
with, “‘ My good Sir, have you not for- 
gotten that although you are bound to sup- 
port my honourable brother candidate, you 
gave me hopes (or you promised) that you 
would divide your votes betwixt us?” “By 
this ruse de guerre he cajoled more than 
one, and raised such a spirit of peace and 
of conciliation as produced him many votes. 
When the business was over, I asked 
him whether he was not fatigued and dis- 
usted? ** Both, very much, my dear 
friend,” replied he; ‘‘ but then our object 
is achieved, and, luckily for us, it he ppens 
but once in seven years.”” This polling basi- 
ness is a dreadful ordeal, through which 
every one is not fit to pass: a good front is 
certainly necessary! I am now convinced 
that nothing is deemed humiliating or de- 
grading in gambling, in horse-dealing, and 
in electionecring, provided that success 
attend the operations of the parties. 
Before I left the town where the Election 
occurred, by way of seeing all the humours 
of the place, I went to an open house of 
the opposite side, for I wore no ribbons 
nor distinctive badge; and being neither 
citizen nor freeman, I was not an object of 
jealousy to any party. Here I saw a large 
assemblage of voters and others engaged in 
political discussion. A cattle Doctor was 
the president, and a Bricklayer was upon 
his legs. I lost the greater part of his dis- 
course; bat a Rat-catcher,* who was near 
me, informed me that he was considered as 
a very sound politician and a great orator. 
** Gentlemen!” cried he tu the assem- 
bly, ‘* we are ruined by the crown and the 
church interest, by the aristocracy, and the 
preponderance of place-men. Intolerance, 
igotry, and 9 ag mn. the sacred rights 
of kings, and the influence of the clergy, 
undo us. Have we not all our senses as 
well as our Senators and Bishops? Have 
we not as good sound judgments as our 
preachers and our rul:rs? Ts not the book 
of knowledge, open to all of us who can 
read? And why should not you and I, Gen- 
tlemen! (he seemed much wedded to this 
term) inte epret our laws, both civil and di- 
vine, just as correctly as a Chancellor or an 
Archbish op? (Loud applause.) Fair play’s 
ajewel. (Bravo, from the Rat-catcher.) Is 
a padlo sk to be set un our minds, and a 
muzzle to be clapped upon our mouths ? 





* T his person would be a very dangerous 
mem! jer of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mon 4, though quite at home in the Truc-Blue 


(No, no, from all sides.) Then are we not all 
fit to represent our fellow-citizens, without 
being noblemen or clergy? (Loud cheer- 
Ing.) 

“© A apprehend,” quoth a Scotch farmer, 
who was settled amongst them, ‘* that 
we're no juste (a very elungated word) sae 
fit to legislate as some of they folk which 
the honourable member wha spak last im-a- 
gines. D’ye think, Maister Brickdust, that 
the Duke’s flankey (footman) there could 
buld a hoose just as fast and as weel as 
yoursel? ” * No, because I have given all 
my time to it.’ ** Weelthen ye ken sae has 
the parson geen a’ his time to the gospel; 
and the mi-ni-ster to studying the constitu- 
tion. An’ a apprehend that some of us 
wad mak as pi nate a figure in the puwpft 
or in the Hoose o’Commons, asa bull wud 
at a concert, or a bear in a ball-room.” 
(Roars of laughter mixed with hisses.) —Our 
Northern Orator proceeded ; but under such 
unfavourable circumstances, that he could 
not be heard. 

I now left the assembly deeply impressed 
with the truth of the Scotsman’s argument, 
and regreiting much that the tide was so 
high against him. I inquired into his cha- 
racter; and I found that he had made 
money, and had purchased a freehold ; that 
although he was not considered as a public 
speaker, his opinion was often taken in 
matters of business, Most of the assembly 
had little to lose; but Sandy used to say, 
that ‘* he did nae ken hoo far a reform 
might gang, and whether it might nae reform 
the little fortin which he had been scraping 
together with so much industry for so bee 
a space of time.” 

I forgot to mention that the assembly 
was held at the society called the Friends 
of the Constitution; Freedom of Debate 
was written over the dour; and the first re- 
gulation in writing was, ‘‘ Every gentle- 
man to pay three-pence for his admission 
card, a charge of tobacco and a pipe !” This 
was iny first and last visit to any society of 
the kind. It had its novelty; but it had no 
other attraction, except Sandy’s lesson, for 
Tue Hermit in Lonpon. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


MADAME FLORISSENT, 
(better known as) Mrs. Briurxeron. 
There are persons in the world who can be 
of no service to it till their death; and 
worthless or criminal beings, whose lives 
afforded nothing but the moral of an un- 
timely, a despised, or an odious grave. 
The subject of the present memoir was a 
woman of great natural advantages, great 
popular favour, great professional repu- 
tation; yet it would have been better for 
her to have dragged on life in its lowest 
place of talent and condition, than to have 
been the creature that she was long before 
she sank from the cyes of the world. 

Mrs. Billington was the daughter of a 
travelling German musician, of the name 
of Weichsell, He obtained some pupils in 





con ynittee, 


this country ; and by the help of her mo- 
ther’s abilities, a tolerable singer at Vaux- 
hall and the inferior Concerts, he contrived 
to educate this girl and her brother, the 
present Violin player. Miss Weichsell ex- 
hibited the usual early facility of a musi- 
cian’s child. Practice under the tuition of 
her father, and some of the principal per- 
formers of the day, gave her a rapid mas- 
tery of the Piano ; her powers were turned to 
account, while her infancy still mace her a 
spectacle ; and at seven years of age sLe 
played a concerto at the Haymarket The: - 
tre. Her practice and her progress conti- 
nued, and in her eleventh year she exhi- 
bited her powers in a Concerto of her own 
composition. One of her instructors had 
been Schroeter, the finest pianist of his 
day. A later instructor was Mr. James 
Billington, a man whose name makes one 
of the deepest blots in the history of this 
immoral woman. He was a wusician in 
the Drury Lane Theatre, and a respectable 
person. He married her. Shortly after her 
marriage, in 1782, he took her to Ireland, 
with the idea of making her a public singer. 
She was then, what she was to the close of 
her life, a handsome woman. The Irish 
manager was a showy libertine, and Mr-. 
Billington had the reputation of sharing his 
libertinism. 

The situation of Ireland at that time 
was peculiar. It was, in manners, between 
barbarism and civilization; in means, be- 
tween abject poverty and established opu- 
lence; in politics, between slavery and 
constitution: it had all the disabilities of a 
middle state ; the government, the popular 
habits, the public mind, had the turbulent 
dislocation of an interregnum. The coun- 
try had been urged into a vigour, of which 
hitherto the only signs were the fever and 
flame in the circulation. She might have 
taken for her emblem the traveller in the 
Alps looking down at once on the forests 
of Germany and the Italian vintage, yet 
himself fixed in the region of the storms, 
and dying for want of shelter. The state of 
the country was that of all others in which 
profligacy throws out its rankest and most 
weedy fertility. The old flood of a stag- 
nant and needy barbarism had been sud- 
denly drawn off, and the slime turned into 
pestilence and monstrous vitality. The ne- 
cessity, for such is the name, for leading 
the new Legislature into the views of the 
English government, scattered an immense 
quantity of public money among the mem- 
bers of the Irish parliament; the luckless 
visitation of a licentious Lord Lieutenant, 
gave crowning to the scheme of national 
seduction; and the hot blood of the Irish, 
Roman Catholic in all their habits, Protes- 
tant only in name, full of feudal extravi - 
gance, family pride, personal indulgence, 
and lazy priestly superstition, was pam- 
pered into licentiousness of all kinds, al- 
most without bounds, and without example. 
In these allusions to past times, we offer no 
disrespect to the Eetage of a country 
which perhaps we value as deeply as its 
most mouthing adulators; but we speak 





the truth, and the broken sceptre and dis- 
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mantled crown of Ireland, flung on the 
tomb of her Constitution, are the melan- 
choly proofs that the madness of her youth 

repared her for an early mortality. Mrs. 

illington figured for some years in this 
amphitheatre of the vices, if not the most 
naked, one of the most notorious of its ex- 
hibitors. Dublin was not Athens, nor was 
Mrs. Billington Aspasia ; yet men of dis- 
tinguished talents were found among the 
crowd of her admirers, and the first orator 
of the Irish bar degraded his name, and in- 
sulted public decency, by open association 
with the handsome singer. The Lord 
Lieutenant, a man who, when the tide of 
general dissipation was at its height, sat 
on the top of the tide, was understood to 
have worshipped the same Circe, and 
worshipped without being the engrosser of 
her spells. 

In 1786, Mrs. Billington was engaged at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and made her de- 
but as Rosetta in Love ia a Village. Her 
success was not memorable. In Ireland her 
most productive pursuits had not been con- 
pel | with the stage, and she had often 
experienced marks of public neglect. In 
England the same effects of theatrical defi- 
ciency followed, without the same pallia- 
tives, and Mrs. Billington, no longer the 
favourite of the boudoir, was compelled to 
consult more diligently the usual means of 
distinction on the stage. Sacchini was at 
that time enchanting the gay and the great 
at Paris, and Mrs. Billington went over to 
learn a portion of his enchantments. She 
was intelligent and poor, she exersed 
herself, and her first distinction was the 
result of this Italian’s lessons. She was 
re-engaged at Covent Garden Theatre, and 
gradually rose into favouritism. Her voice 
was at that time wild and wandering, but 
of singular sweetness. Sacchini had failed 
of giving her science, but she elready exhi- 
hited the elements of a great singer. The 
tour of Italy was once as indispensable 
t» excellence in accomplishment as in 
the arts, and, in 1794, Mrs. Billing‘on 
left Engiand for the land of song and 
seduction. Her progress was rapid in 
music ; in personal eaptivation she had 
little to learn, in personal profligacy 
nothing. The life of her unfortunate 
hushand was first made miserable by her 
excesses, and finally made a sacrifice. He 
died suddenly ; of an apoplectic fit, accord- 
ing to his wife’s report; of poison, eccord- 
ing to the report of the Enylish in Italy. 
This is a tremendous story, and whether 
true, and if true, whether a self-act, or the 
deed of another, has never been ascer- 
tained. Her husband’s letters for a consi- 
derable time previous, some of which were 
handed about, expressed the most extreme 
dejection from her misconduct, from ill 
health, which he suspected to have been 
brought on by means too common in Italy. 
The crime is not unsuitable to the Coun- 
try; we would unwillingly attribute it to an 
English woman, it was most probably the 
deed of some Italian lover. Mr. Billington, 
however, died in 1796 at Naples. His widow 
tid not long act the Ephesian; in 1797 she 





married a M. Florissent, a Lyonnese, pur- 
chased an estate at Venice, and seemed to 
have fixed herself there. In 1801 she sud- 
denly appeared in London, and the report 
which accounted for her return was, that 
she had been plundered of her entire pro- 
perty by some enamoured swindler. She 
was at this time in the height of her powers. 
The public curiosity was strongly raised— 
engagements were offered to her at the 
same time at the King’s Theatre, and those 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane. By an 
unusual arrangement, she played alternately 
at the two latter houses; but her first ap- 
pearance was at CoventGarden, in the part of 
Mandane in Artaxerxes. She was now, in all 
that caught the eye or ear, an extraordinary 
and admirable creature. Still within those 
years, when if the softness of youth be past, 
its fire remains; with her mind in its finest 
maturity, and her talent in its fall perfec- 
tion, she stood before the public, a noble, 
graceful, lovely woman, with a voice of 
touching sweetuess, subtle in all the mys- 
teries of Italian taste. She was considered 
the most accomplished singer that had ever 
been born in England. There was now an 
opportunity (one of those providential ey 
tunities, which if we were enabled to look 
deeply into individual hi-tory, would pro- 
bably be found in the career of every slave 
of indulgence) for her to turn away from 
her sin and shame. Her return to England 
had interposed a salutary space between her 
past and her future, and she might have re- 
formed and almost retrieved herself. But 
after a brief period of public triumph, she 
relapsed into her habitual course, and was 
understood to have lived in adultery with a 
man of the highest rank, till a short period 
before the grave closed on her degraded, 
fearful, guilty life. She had left England, 
and returned to her husband in Italy,* ac- 
cording to the sneer of fashion, from mere 
disgust of her stately connexion in Eng- 
land,—the rumour is more kind, and we will 
hope more true, that assigns her departure 
to some of those awakened recollections 
which not unfrequently startle, and perhaps 
half redeem the vicious, as the san of life 
draws on. Her paramour was said to be in 
measureless dejection at her flight, and we 
will hope for him too, that he may have 
learned to extract a moral from his grief 
more important than the proof that pro- 
fligacy is not unmixed pleasure. Mrs. 
Billington had at one time amassed much 
She was said to have lost ten 


money. 
thousand pounds in the scat of the 
Bank of Venice by the French; but she 


lived sumptuously in England after her 
retreat from the stage in 1808, and to the 
infinite disgrace of the high-born and high- 
bred, her dejeunes were attended by some 
people whose rank in life ought to have 
made them consider the effect of public 
example, if their morals were too far gone 





* Monsieur Florissent had attempted to re- 
move her from England several years before ; 
but a sum of money and the alien act induced 
him to retire without his faithless spouse, He 
was said to be brutal and domineering. 





to be contaminated by the society of @ 
woman living in avowed adultery. 





+ Should the language of this biographical 
sketch be thought severe, we can only say, that 
we dare not adorn departed profligacy with every 
virtue under heaven. Instead of taking that dan- 
gerous Course, we consider it due to every vir- 
tuous woman who reads our pages, not to con- 
found with such a character as it is her glory 
to bear, that of total disregard to all the purest 
ties of society and most sacred precepts of re- 
ligion. Biography, to be an useful, is often a 
painfal duty.—Ep. 


THE DRAMA. 











Drury Lane.—Tue Meetine.—There 
was a meeting of Proprietors, &c. of this 
Theatre on the Wednesday of last week, 
for the election of six persons in lieu of 
those who go out by rotation. Consider- 
able discussion.ensued between the powers 
that be, (the Select Committee), and the 
powers that would be, (those who want to 
turn them out and take their places.) Mr. 
Lamb justified himself, at some length, 
from the imputations of the pamphlet re- 
viewed in our last Number-but one; and it 
it is but right in us to state that he pro- 
duced some strong facts with which we 
were previously unacquainted. Indeed, in 
our review, we did not feel competent to 
pronounce on the good or ill management 
of that gentleman, or of Mr. Douglas, and 
therefore merely repeated the pamphlet, 
combating such assertions against them 
as were on the face of them, unwarranted. 
Had we added our private opinion it 
would have been, that though prejudice or 
favouritism might pe Mr. Lamb or Mr. 
Kinnaird, (or pe other person), yet so 
entire a system of stolidity was not to be 
apprehended from them, being at least men 
of education, of cultivated minds, and of 
acknowledged talents, as from ignorant, 
vulgar persons, destitute alike of intelli- 
gence and of taste. At the worst, such 
managers must be preferable to Dill- 
printers, clowns, and carpenters. 

We have nothing else to observe upon 
this Meeting but that the reduced expences 
of the season were estimated to it at little 
more than 40,0007. All the caleulations 
seemed to be founded on the truest chan- 
dler’s-shop principles of trade ; every thing 
was brought forward but the principal, and, 
except the grand objegt of procuring first- 
rate performers, at liberal engagements, to 
attract upon the stage, there did not appear 
to be any little item wanting. All the talk 
was of the frame,—uhappily the picture was 
forgotten. No doubt the result will be 
like that told of St. Andrew’s Church, Edin- 
burgh. All the philosophers of that intel- 
lectual city, when the church was built, 
devoted themselves to equalize the vibra- 
tions of the pendulum of the steeple-clock : 
it was accordingly hammered, and gilt, 
and coated with zinc, and seasoned in such 
a way that Summer’s heat, nor Winter’s 
cold, should pever alter its swing one mil- 
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lioneth part of asecond. Unluckily, the 
clock itself was not thought of: it was put 
up by an old blacksmith, and from that 
day to this (if not altered since we knew 
it), St. Andrews’ has never gone right by a 
half hour of real or apparent time, unless 
by chance. 





The perrormances. Mr. Cleary played 
Iago to Mr. Kean’s Othello. This is 
Kean’s most effective character; and on 
this occasion he had the benefit of con- 
trast. 

On Saturday a lady, favourably known 
in our concert-rooms (if we mistake not) 
some years ago as Miss Mortimer, and who 
has since been studying in Italy, made her 
first appearance, under the name of Ma- 
dame Bellgar, as Don Carlos in the 
Duenna. She seemed overwhelmed with 
diffidence and timidity, which we confess 
we did not anticipate in a female who 
selects a male character for her debit. But 

erhaps she thouzht that putiing on 
Reales would give her more courage. 

«© We'll have a swashing and a martial 

outside.” 


But be that as it may, she is a very sweet 
and accomplished singer, and gave the 
simple songs of the part in a beautiful 
style. Once or twice we disliked an or- 
nament introduced, but we pardoned them 
speedily, for the debutante really appeared 
sometimes to shake more from fear than 
inclination. Mrs, Bellgar’s lower notes 
are uncommonly fine, and she afforded us 
little opportunity to judge if her upper 
tones and compass be equally worthy of 
praise. From what we Soned we rather 
fear they are not; but nevertheless she has 
talent that will always make her be listened 
to with pleasure. Her face and figure are 
well adapted for the stage, and her action 
not so much to be called bad as outré, 
and therefore susceptible of improve- 
ment.—Miss Witham having, as the daily 
press tells us, been engaged to the The- 
atre by her tutor, Addison, played Clara 
with tolerasle success. Sigesmar, the 
Switzer, announced in the preceding bill 
(Thursday, Oct. 1.) as ‘ continuing to be 
received with loud and decided approba- 
tion, will be repeated every evening till 
further notice,” was this very evening 
without notice consigned to merited obli- 
vion, and the Falls of Clyde performed in 
its stead. This was cruel to the “ loud 
and decided” approvers, who will never see 
their favourite again! ! 

One or two new hands have been pressed 
from the country, and cxhibited in parts 
of too slight consequence to merit specific 
notice. genteel Comedy has also been 
tried, but until this House can boast of at 
least one male comedian fit for the upper 
cast of parts in this species of drama, it 
had better adhere to other kinds. Munden, 
Harley, Knight, and Oxberry, are four 
sturdy pillars in the low characters; but 
genteel comedies without the representa 
tatives of gentlemen are absurd. 





Covent Garpen.~-Mr. Farren, conti- 
nuing his career in parts of high Comedy, 
has twice played Sir Bashful Constant in 
The Way to keep Him. In this character 
there is less of disguise, and more of the 
actor himself, than in those he has pre- 
viously assumed ; and if the axiom be true, 
ars est celare artem, his Sir Bashful is infe- 
rior to both his Sir Peter Teazle and Lord 
Ogleby. These indeed, especially the lat- 
ter, are characters in which an actor may be 
to a great degree and obviously artificial, 
without awakening in the spectator any per- 
ception of the defect. But it is not so with 
Sir Bashful Constant ; his peculiarities, 
which render him a fit subject for the comic 
muse, are eminently natural, and they will 
not bear to be farcified, or represented by 
any other sort of powers than those of pure 
and genuine nature. For these reasons we 
apprehend that Mr. Farren’s conception of 
the part is radically erroneous, or, that feel- 
ing an inability to perform it as it should be 
verformed, he substitutes a mode, the next 
ay and more within the scope of his ta- 
lent. Allowing him his own ground, his 
acting is certainly. full of merit. Many 
points told admirably, and the whole taken 
together was consistent, humorous, clever, 
and entertaining. When we say that Sir 
Brilliant Fashion, Lovemere, and Muslin, 


were in the hands of Jones, C. Kemble, and ; 


Mrs. Gibbs, we give an assurance that they 
were excellently sustained. The other parts, 
thongh well enough played, had nothing to 
entitle them to panegyric. 

On Friday, a young lady attempted Lucy 
Bertram in Guy Mannering, being, accord- 
ing to the advertisements, her first appear- 
ance on the stage. We ought to seize this 
opportunity to criticise her pretensions, be- 
cause—it is not likely we shall ever have 
another; but we abstain from it, and only 
express our wonder that neither ‘ the Astro- 
loger,’ nor the prophetic Gypsey, foretold a 
result so probable. The lady is a good 
actress, but a bad singer. 

TombirG.—On Monday, Harlequin Gul- 
liver was revived, in order to afford an op- 
portunity for a celebrated French tumbler 
to exhibit feats ‘* which have delighted 
and astonished all the courts of Europe” !! 
The audience at Covent Garden seemed to 
have some objection to be delighted and 
astonished, and there was a good deal of 
disapprobation expressed against the con- 
version of the National Theatre into a 
Mountebank’s Booth. This objection how- 
ever is not, as a painter would say, in keep- 
ing. Too mueh spectacle, pantomime, and 
buffounery, is connived at, to make it at all 
reasonable to oppose any one member of 
the general system; and if we are to have 
such entertainments for grown-up people, 
without waiting for the excuse of Christ- 
mas, we may just as well have tumblers as 
posture-masters. Monsieur Mahier’s jumps 
and gambols finally triumphed, and the ap- 
plause he very generally received, shewed 
that ‘‘all the courts of Europe” had not 


been so silly as might have been thought 
from the terms in the play-bill. This per- 
has been a great favourite among the French 





minor and provincial theatres, and we ob- 
serve that the Paris Journals announce that 
he and Monsieur Chalon do not intend re- 
turning ‘* till Christmas, laden with gui- 
neas” ! Having delighted all the Sovereigns 
of Europe, it is but a reciprocity that these 
meritorious men should be delighted with 
our sovercigns. 

Mr. J. Russell is recommending himself 
as much in Farce as Farren is in Comedy, 
He has performed several new parts with 
great success. 





“ Enouisn Orera.—This Theatre closed 
on Monday, when the following Address 
was delivered by Mr. Harley. 

‘* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—As I have 
frequently the happiness to make you 
laugh, I scarcely know how to present my- 
self on so melancholy an occasion as that 
of bidding you farewell. The Proprietor, 
however, having deputed me to perform 
the funeral obsequies of the season, you 
will, I trust, excuse me if I should not 
acquit myself on so se/enn a business with 
the usual and becoming gravity. 

**The Proprietor, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, has redeemed the promise he made 
at the close of last Season; he has exerted 
every effort to merit a continuance of your 
favour, and has been amply repaid by a 
Season of unprecedented prosperity, not- 
withstanding the serious drawback which 
the strength of the Company has sustained 
by the long and severe ee of Miss 
Keuty, who is now so happily restored 
to us 

“© In less than four months, no fewer 
than thirteen new pieces and revivals have 
been brought out; and it is no small boast, 
in the present state of Theatricals, to say, 
that the novelties produced have, without 
a single exception, been sanctioned by your 
entire approbation. 

‘« Thus encouraged, the Proprietor de- 
sires me to assure you of his continued 
efforts to eonciliate your favour; and 
though the unexpected limitation of his 
English Opera Licence to four months 
only, has shackled his means of providing 
you amusement, he trusts that his Theatre 
may still be kept in your friendly recollec- 
tion, and that, without infringing on the 
supposed rights of patent monopolies, he 
may occasionally be enabled to invite you 
here, with mh performances and exhi- 
bitions as the law allows. 

“The Proprietor, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, tenders you, through me, his. warm- 
est acknowledgments; and in my owa 
name, and the names of all the Per- 
formers, whom you have so kindly ho- 
noured with ‘‘ ots” of applause, I beg to 
offer you ‘* Lots” of thanks and ‘* Lots 


of good wishes, till we meet again!” 





VARIETIES. 
It is said that Captain Kotzebue will 
make another attempt at northern disco- 
veries in the Rurik. 
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A Boston paper states that the master of 
a vessel, named Rich, succeeded last 
August in striking a harpooon into the 
notorious sea-serpent. It run ont twenty 
fathoms of rope as rapidly as a whale, when 
unfortunately the harpoon loosened, and it 
made its escape. Another letter says, “‘ he 
has no scales on him, and no hunches on 
his back, but his skin is smooth and looks 
similar to an eel.” 


On the Ist of September there was a 
slight earthquake at Aquila in Naples, and 
a few days after the country was covered 
with snow. 

Experiments ave making to fly Messenger 
pigeons between London and Paris, with 
papers attached to them, 


A gentleman, on an excursion in Wales, 
being overtaken by a shower of rain, was 
indyced to seek for shelter ina large build- 
ing, the door of which he perceived to be 
open. On entering, he found it was a court 
of justice, where the Assizes were then 
holding. Being much incommoded, after a 
time, by the increasing pressure of the 
crowd, he looked for a more convenient 
birth, and seeing a space before him which 
was but thinly occupied, he stepped over a 
railing which separated it from the rest of 
the hall, if it might be sa called, and took 
his place very comfortably. He had not 
heen long there when he was addressed by 
one of those who were nearest to him, and 
the following curious dialogue ensued :— 
“Pray, Sir, do you think that man guilty?” 
‘I cannot tell; I did not hear the beginning 
of the trial.’ ‘* Never mind, you must find 
him guilty; we find them all guilty here; 
the judge knows very well who ought to be 
hanged.”—The gentleman found that he 
was in the jury’s box, and took the earliest 
opportunity of making his retreat as secretly 
as possible. 


M. Stevens, author of the ‘* Essay on the 
Nature and Constitution of the Christian 
Church,” was a warm admirer of his amiable 
relative Bishop Horne. Attending divine 
service at a church where the excellent 
Prelate was to preach, he could not help ex- 
pressing the pleasure he felt on seeing him 
enter the pulpit; and during his subse- 
quent discourse, by rubbing his hands, and 
laughing to himself. An old woman, ac- 
customed to attend the church, stopped the 
Bishop after the service, to thank him for 
the benefit she expected to derive from his 
admonitions; ‘* but,” said she ‘‘ Sir, there 
was a good-for-nothing gentleman in a wig, 
who sat in yonder pew, who did nothing 
but laugh and make faces at you the whole 
time you were in the pulpit.” 


A celebrated Reformer, who was once a 
more respectable character, saw, in passing 
through his native village, a fellow beatin 
an ass most unmercifully. ‘* What wi 

ou take for that beast? (said he.) If it be- 
ongs to you, Pll buy him.”—*‘ Ye mun 
have un for ten shillings, for what un’s good 
for,’ replied the boor. e bargain was 
struck, and the money paid. «* Now,” said 


the young Farmer, ‘‘ the beast is mine; 
and what do you mean, you rascal, by beat- 
ing my ass so brutally?” and instantly 
laid on the fellow in so summary a manner, 
that no doubt need be entertained he would 
never cast his eyes again on an ass without 
thinking of Mr. H. 


THe PresERVATION OF FLOWERS BY 
MEANS OF Warm Water.—The following 
facts are not new, but as they are very 
little known they deserve to be communi- 
cated; partly as a curious addition to our 
previous knowledge of the vegetable king- 
dom, and partly as an easy means by 
which the lovers of flowers may enjoy 
them longer. 

Most flowers fade and wither after haying 
heen in water for four and twenty hours ; 
some may be revived by renewing the fresh 
water; butall (with the exception of the 
most tender ones, such as} the Poppy and 
perhaps a few others) become quite re- 
freshed by putting them in warm water. 
For this purpose it is necessary to dip the 
flowers in the warm water to about the 
third part of the stalk. While the water 
is cooling, the flowers revive and resume 
their freshness ; afterwards the end of the 
stalks is cut off and put in fresh water. 

M. Aubert Petit-Thouars mentions in 
his Kssays on Vegetation (Essais sur la 
Vegetation) some experiments made known 
in the year 1808, which are nearly con- 
nected with the preceding. Speaking of 
Layers, he expresses himself thus:— 
‘* Others aflirm that by burning the end 
of the branch put in the earth, the suc- 
cess of the layer may be secured. Kolbe 
the traveller first recommended this me- 
thod ; he says that the new colonists on 
the Cape of Geod Hope had attempted the 
planting of the Vine without success, till 
a German hit upon the thought of burning 
the end of the suckers which he intended 
to plant ; the consequence was, that in the 
sequel they all succeeded. The experi- 
ments that I have hitherto made have failed. 
We, however, do something similar when 
we put flowers into water to preserve them, 
the lower end of their stalk is drawn 
through a candle, and I have been assured 
that even flowers which were withered be- 
came quite refreshed.” 


Anecpote.—A butcher in Silesia, who 
went into the country to buy swine, was 
shot a short time ago in a wood near Norig 
by a robber. As the latter was appro?ch- 
ing to plunder him, the butcher’s dog fu- 
riously attacked the murderer, seized him by 
the throat, and strangled him. A Hunter, 
who had heard the shot and cries, hastened 
to the spot. When he came near the place, 
where both were lying dead, the dog ran 
howling and foaming upon him, and he 
had no other means to save himself than to 
shoot the faithful dog. 


INFLUENCE OF Names.—Zrasmus: ori- 
ginal name Gerard, signifying in Dutch 
Gar all; Aerd nature—c anged into a 
Greek word of the same signification. 
Melancthon: original name Hertz schwartz 





(black earth, in German) changed into a 
Greek word of the same meaning. Metas- 
tasio: original name, Trapasso. Macklin: 
original name, Macklaughlin. Mallet: ori- 
ginal name, Malloch.—Nadal means fool ; 
Deborah, bee; Rachel, sheep; Sarah, 
Princess ; Hannah, gracious; Sophia, wis- 
dom.—Curiosities of Literature. 


Among some serious poetry recently pub- 
lished, is an imitation of one of the Prish 
Melodies, of which the tune and first line 
form the following ominous coincidence : 

“* Ain.—The twisting of the Rope.” 
‘* How dear to him the solemn hour he dies.” 


In the vaunting letter written by the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of Germany 
to Saladin, previously to his taking the 
Cross in 1187, is the following curious de- 
scription of some of the principal Europeon 
nations of that period :— 

The tall Bavarian—crafty Swede—wary 
France—provident and ingenious England 
—Saxony sporting with the sword—agile 
Brabant—Loraine unacquainted with peace 
—unquiet Burgundy—Friesland excelling 
in the sling—Bohemia fiercer than the wild 
beasts—the pilot Pisan. 


When Fairfax, after the restoration, was 
accused of having consented to the death of 
Charles I. and his signature, 

** Si toti conveniunt, ego non dissentio,” 

** If all agree I do not disagree,” 
was brought in proof against him, he is 
said to have artfully inserted a comma after 
the word ‘* non,” when the meaning would 
be, ‘* If all agree, I do not, I disagree.” 


On the Duke of Buckingham’s Expedition 
to Cadiz. 

There was a crow sat on a stone, 
He flew away—and there was none ! 
There was a man that ran a race, 
When he ran fast, he ran apace! 
There was a maid that eat an apple, 
When she eat two—she eat a. couple ! 
There was an ape sat on a tree, 
When he fell down, then down fell he ! 
There was a fleet that went to Spain, 
When it returned—it came again ! ! 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
AVicomte d’Arlincourt is about to publish 
an epic poem, the same in subject and title 
as Lucien Buonaparte’s — Charlemagne. 
The Paris papers predict that it will make 
an epoch in French literature. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
OcTower. 
Thursday, \—Thermometer from 50 to 64. 
Barometer from 29, 66 to 29, 70. 
Wind E. and SE. 4.—Generally cloudy, with 
a little rain in the afternoon. 
Friday, 2—Thermometer from 44 to 65. 
Barometer from 29, 79 to 29, 87. 
Wind S. 4.—Generally cloudy. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
Saturday, 3—Thermometer from 48 to 64. 
Barometer from 29, 76 to 29, 69, 





Wind S. 1,—Generally rainy through the day. 
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Sunday, 4—Thermometer from 50 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 74 to 29, 69. 
Wind SW. 1.—Clear till noon, when it began 
to rain heavily; the afternoon clearer,. but a 
smart hail-storm about two. 
. Rain fallen, 625 of an inch, 


Monday, 5—Thermometer from 45 6 58. 
Barometer from 29, 64 to 29, 50. 

Wind SW. 1.—Morning clear; the rest of the 
day cloudy. 

Tuesday, 6-—Thermometer from 39 to 58 
Barometer from 29, 49 to 29, 60. 

Wind WbS, 3.—Cicar; with a few flashes of 
lightning, in the evening, in the SW. 
Wednesday, 7—Thermometer from 34 to 58. 

Barometer from 29, 71 to 29, 82. 

Wind SW. and NW. 4.—Clear. 

The Moon will he eclipsed on Wednesday 14th. 
Beginning (clock time) at 39 minutes 45 seconds 
after four in the morning. Ending (clock time) 
at 10 minutes 54 seconds after six in the morning. 

Venus is a beautiful object for the telescope 
soon after sun-set in the SW, having now the ap- 
pearance of a half-moon. 

Latitude 
Longitude 


Edmonton, Middlesex. 


51. 37.32.N. 
3.51. W. } 


JOHN ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** A Country Gentleman” is a very 
able as well as severe critic; but we 
assure him there are high authorities op- 
posed to his opinion. At any rate we cannot 
agree to prove our *‘ acknowledged impar- 
tiality,” by inserting his letter, which would 
probably provoke controversy, unproductive 
of information or amusement—though we 
doubt a Country Gentleman’s share in it 
would be caustic enough, and humorous, if 
we may judge by his animadversions and 
quotations. Ex. gr. he compares tivo lines 
4 a poem, the termination of which dislikes 

im, to the following: 





When you've pass’d Exeter Change, you come 

To the Pit-door of the Lyce-um. 

If © Chi’ teas in jest, we are not in ear- 
nest: we meant to charge him with nothing 
but that of which he accused himself; and 
we really cannot tell when gentlemen are 
joking about having stolen MSS. 


F.S. was duly received, and «has our 
thanks. Ifhe does us the honour to peruse 
our Publication, he will perceive that so 
great is the overflow of scientific and lite- 
rary intelligence, novelties in the arts, and 
other matters which we are pledged to bring 
forward with the earliest attention, that 
we can rarely find place for speculative 
essays. His possessed so much merit, that 
we wished to retain it in case such an op- 
portunity occurred. 

A. Z. thinks we are ‘ very angry’ with 
him: we have little reason to be so, since 
he has sent us only one contribution, where- 
as he has dispatched ‘‘ a great many to 
the Magazine.” 

Should any of our Correspondents be 
neglected, we beg them to ascribe it to the 





long, severe, and still continued indisposi- 
tion of the gentleman under whose charge 





that branch of our journal principally is. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BLACK WOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
No. XVIII. for September, has just arrived. 
50, Albemarle Street, 9th October. 





This Day was published, price 2s. 
The EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, and LITE- 
RARY MISCELLANY, being a New Series of the Scots 
Magazine, for September 1818. 

Contents :— Original Communications—On Fashion— 
Remarks on Mr. Napier’s Paper on the Philosoph‘cal 
Writings of Bacon—Account of some Discoveries of Ma- 
nuscripts of the Ancient Classics, since the beginning of 
the 15th Century ; witha list of the Works lately Edited 
by Angelo Maio at Milan—Letters from Italy (continued) 
—On C'imate—Observatiens on the Poetical Character of 
Dante—On the Management of the Poor—Account of 
the Report made to Parliament by the General Assem- 
bly, respecting the Management of the Poor in Scotland 
—Sketches of Scottish Scenery and Manners—State of 
St. Kilda in 1708s—On Nicknames—Discoveries in the In- 
terior of New South Wales—Letters from Scotland, by a 
young American—The Cabinet, No, 1V.—Review of Mr. 
Alison’s Memoir of the Life and Writings of Lord Wood- 
houselee; Mr. Brougham’s Letter to Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly on the Abuse of Charities; Mrs. Opie’s New Tales. 
Literary and Scientific Intelligence— Monthly Regis- 
ter, &e. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. ; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Londcn ; 
and all Bookse'lers. 

Of whom may be had, 
The Preceding Numbers of the Edinburgh and Scots 


Magazine. 





Last Notice. 


The DELPHIN and VARIORUM CLASSICS 
being now committed to press, the Subscription will 
speedily be closed.—The Work will, as it were, incorpo- 
rate the De!phin, Variorum, and Bipont Editions. 

The best Text will be used.—The Notes in the best Va- 
riorum Edition will be printed at the end of each Author ; 
the Delphin Notes, Interpretatio, and various Readings, 
under the Text. 

The best Indices will be adopted. The reference will be 
to the Book and Chapter, which will apply to all other 
Editions. The Literaria Notitia from the Bipont Edi- 
tions, continued to the present time, will be added. 

To be printed uniformly in Octavo, price 18s. boards, 
each part; Il. 1s. to Non-Subscribers. Each Part will 
contain 672 pages. 

Some Copies will be struck off on very fine thick royal 
paper, and hot-pressed, price 11. 16s.; to Non-Subscri- 
bers, Ql. 2s. 

The whole 120, but not exceeding 130, Parts—twelve 
will be printed in the year; paid for on delivery. 

As only a certain number of Copies will be printed, the 
Work cannot be sold in separate Parts or Authors. 

Aset of the Delphin Editions sold at the Roxburgh 
Sale ip 1812 for above 5001. and a uniform set of the Va- 
riorum cannot be oltained at any price. The present 
Edition would cost many hundred pounds to collect in 
any other way. " 

A List of Subscribers will be published with the Work. 

A Specimen of the Work may be had gratis at Tooke’s- 
court, where names of Subscribers are requested to be 
addressed. 

Present Subscription, 331 small, and 81 large paper. 
To be Frinted and Edited by A. J. VALPY, M.A. 
Late Fe!low of Pemb. Coll. Oxford. 

Tooke’s court, 6{h October 1518. 


*,* Mr. V. has given this last Notice, that the Public 
may have opportunity of subscribing before the price 
is raised. As many do not understand the reason for an 
advance of price, as was the case with Stephens’ Greek 
Thesaurus, it should be stated, that it is done not only 
as a bonus to Subscribers, who alone enable a work to be 
printed, but also to prevent a future fall in the price, by 
printing a very few copies over the subscription, which 
being uncertain of immediate sale, must of course be 


charged higher. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day is published, Price Two Guineas in boards, 
A JOURNAL of a VISIT to SOUTH AFRICA, 


in the years 1815 and 1816; with some Account of the 
Missionary Settlements of the United Brethren near the 
Cape of Good Hope. By the Rey. C. J. LATROBE. In 
One handsome Quarto Volume, embellished with Six. 
teen Engravings (Twelve of them beautifully coloured) 
and a large Map. 


Published by L. B, Seeley, 169, Fleet-street. 





Caton on Asthma. 


A POPULAR TREATISE on the PREVEN- 
TION and CURE of the ditferent STAGES of ASTHMA 
and WINTER COUGH; with New and successful In- 
structions for the Prevention and Treatment of Asthma- 
tic Fits. Fourth Edition. Price 3s. 
By M. T. CATON, Surgeon, 
10, Stanhope-street, Newcastle-street, Strand; 

and late of the United Hospitals of St. Thomas’ and Guy's, 


A Treatise on Indigestion ; being an ln- 
quiry into the Diseases arising and connected with the 
functions of the Stomach ; with Remarks on the Liver, 
and its influence on the Gastric System. To which are 
prefixed, some general Observations on Scrofulous and 
and Cutaneous Diseases. Price 3s. 

Printed for Sherwood and Co. 20, Paternoster Row; 
W. Neely, 75, Lombard Street; C. Chapple, 66, Pall 
Mall. 





PORTRAIT of WILLIAM GIFFORD, Esq. 
The public are respecifully informed, that the NEW 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, of October 1, price 2s. contains 
a fine Portrait (accompanied by an interesting Memoir) of 
W. Gifford, Esq. the Editor of the Quarterly Review. The 
Froprietor of this Miscellany has much satisfaction in 
stating, that an accession of talent has lately been ob- 
tained that will give extraordinary varie‘y and vigour to its 
pages; and that every Number will in future be embel- 
lished with a Portrait of some distinguished Character, 
or other Engraving, without any addition to the price, or 
reduction in quantity ; each Number comprehending as 
usual a portion of matter exceeding an ordinary octayo 
volume of 300 pages. 

Orders are received by every Bookseller, Stationer, and 
Newsman, throughout the Kingdom. Those who may be 
desirous of sending it to friends and relatives abroad, to 
whom it must prove a most desirable present, may also 
have it regularly transmitted by giving orders and making 
a payment of QI. 2s. per annum to any Local Postmaster. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, to whom 
communications for the Editor are requested to be ad- 
dressed free of expense. 





H*iscellancous, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


MR. WEST’S EXHIBITION. 
The Great Picture of 
DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE, CHRIST RE- 
JECTED, ST. PETER’S FIRST SERMON, with several 
Pictures and Sketches from other Scriptural Subjects, 
are now EXHIBITING under the immediate Pa- 
tronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, at 
No. 125, Fall Mall, near Carlton House, every Day from 
Ten till Five. CHARLES SMART, Secretary- 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Sons, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspapers, Sweeting’s- 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen and Stationers, in Town or Country 











